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They  Like  THE  LINK  in  Vietnam 
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ARE  you  prepared  for  the  biggest 
and  the  best  possible  thing 
that  can  happen  to  you?  If  so,  you 
are  prepared  for  a  happy  Easter. 

Always,  Christianity  is  "truth  set 
to  music  *  and  "optimism  based  on 
pessimism/'  Easter,  particularly, 
could  quahfy  for  Thoreau's  discern- 
ing description,  declaring. 


Only  that  day  dawns  to  which  we 
are  awake! 

Calendar-wise,  God's  glorious 
resurrection  morning  will  doubtless 
dawn  upon  many  unprepared  for  it 
— ^persons  neither  awake,  alert,  nor 
responsive. 

As  a  New  York  Herald  Triburw  re- 
port once  read  (without  intended 
humor,  Tm  smre):  "The  ball  struck 
Berra  on  the  right  temple  and 
knocked  him  cold.  He  was  taken  to 
Ford  Hospital.  X-ray  pictures  of 
Berra's  head  showed  nothing."  So, 
one  could  far  more  seriously  describe 
a  lack  of  Easter's  awareness  to  so 
many  people.  Nothingl 

But,  are  you  fully  prepared  and 
ready  to  receive  the  glorious  Easter 
news?  Do  you  always  expect  the 
best  instead  of  the  worst?  Do  you 
prepare  for  incontestable  victory 
rather  than  defeat?  Here,  then,  is 
your  happy  Easterl 

Emerson  once  observed,  "Life  is  a 
festival  only  to  the  wise."  And  so, 
only  to  them,  it  is. 

While  others  slept,  unawakened 
and  unconcerned,  Luke's  Gospel  de- 
scribes the  two  Marys  going  to  the 
tomb  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord 
had  been  sealed  after  the  terrifying 
crucifixion  on  Friday.  There,  sudden- 
ly, the  voice  of  the  Living  spoke  a 
salutation  (variously  translated) : 
Hail!  or  Rejoice!  Or,  as  Dr.  Good- 
speed  interprets  it  "Good  Momingl" 

What  heartening  surprise;  what 
reversall  On  Friday,  these  women 
had  become  conditioned  to  receive 
the  worst;  now  they  were  tested  sud- 
denly by  the  best.  Urgently,  breath- 
lessly, their  minds  unable  to  keep  up 
with  their  feet,  they  ran,  and,  find- 


ing  the  disciples,  exclaimed  life's 
best  news; 

He  is  not  here,  hut  is  risen! 

The  triumphant  news  of  Easter 
often  catches  us  the  same  way.  We 
hardly  dare  believe  our  ears.  It 
seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Are  you  really  ready,  expectant, 
and  waiting  now  for  your  happy 
Easter? 

YOUR  magnificent  Easter  invita- 
tion to  glorious  living  ever  finds 
your  eyes  poised  toward  the  awaken- 
ing dawn — always  pointing  toward 
the  resurrection  sunrise. 

You  may  have  heard  about  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  beggar  who 
carried  a  sign,  reading:  "This  is  the 
world's  most  beautiful  city  and  I 
am  blind."  But  what  about  those  of 
us  who  can  see?  Indeed,  we  can  for- 
give a  child  for  being  afraid  of  the 
dark.  But  the  real  tragedy  of  Easter 
comes  when  grown  men  are  afraid  of 
the  light;  when  they  remain  un- 
awakened  to  the  beautiful  over  that 
which  is  ugly;  when  they  are  unpre- 
pared for  success  over  failure;  for 
triumph  over  tragedy. 

Perhaps  even  blinking  eyes  dim 
our  spiritual  awareness.  The  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company  scientists  have 
discovered  that  normal  eyes  blink 
twenty-five  times  a  minute  at  the 
rate  of  one-fifth  second  for  each 
blink.  Their  conclusion  is  that  if  you 
averaged  fifty  miles  an  hour  on  a 
motor  trip  of  ten  hours,  you  would 
be  driving  the  equivalent  of  thirty- 
three  miles  with  your  eyes  shut. 

Both  through  sight  and  insight, 
then,  the  poet  urges  you  to  a  joy- 
ous, happy  Easter,  commanding: 
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Have  faith  in  the  third  morning 

In  the  resurrection  hour 
For  the  truth  that  is  sown  in  weakness 

Shall  he  raised  again  in  power! 

The  Easter  faith  is  not  some  far- 
away belief  that  we  shaU  have  what 
we  want  in  the  end;  it  is  triumphant 
assurance  against  disaster  here  and 
now. 

Easter  performs  one  service  aldn 
to  that  of  modem  art — it  awakens  us 
to  the  fact  that  "things  just  can't  be 
as  bad  as  they  are  painted." 

Easter's  triumphant  "optimism 
based  on  pessimism"  faces  the  crud- 
est facts  of  the  crucifixion,  sees  the 
world's  worst  done  to  God's  best 
Man,  and  then  builds  upon  these 
facts  a  structure  of  faith,  courage, 
and  confidence.  No  longer  is  any 
value  for  which  we  care  most  to 
be  at  the  destructive  mercy  of  that 
for  which  we  care  least. 

Resurrection  music  is  "BeHef  Un- 
bound." 

The  joyous  tidings  of  Easter, 
"Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today" 
and  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  but 
confirm  the  dawning  light  of  the 
glorious  Easter  sunrise.  God's  trium- 
phant "truth  set  to  music"  empowers 
every  man  at  Easter  to  say,  I  can! 

THE  happy  Easter  which  calls  to 
you  now  opens  new  doors — 
invites  you  to  sublime  new  oppor- 
tunities for  service  and  accomplish- 
ment. Life  is  invincible!  God's 
quickening  good  news  is  never  too 
good  to  be  true. 

Easter  awakens  you  to  new  Hfe, 
calls  you  to  an  eternal  purpose. 

John  Tyndall,  the  noted  English 
scientist,  always  received  a  call  each 


morning  from  his  devoted  servant. 
"Arise,  sirl"  the  old  servant  would 
say,  after  knocking  at  Tyndall's  door. 
"It  is  near  seven  o'clock  and  you 
have  great  work  to  do  today." 

Great  work  also  have  you  to  do. 
But  "only  that  day  dawns  to  which 
we  are  awake."  Our  minds  must 
somehow  try  to  keep  up  with  our 
feet — for  Easter  always  comes  run- 
ning. 

Sculptors  have  a  universal  code 
which  helps  in  understanding  their 
art.  When  a  horse,  for  instance,  is 
rearing  with  two  feet  in  the  air,  the 
rider  met  death  in  action.  A  single 
foot  poised  in  the  air  indicates  that 
the  rider  was  wounded  in  action. 
Four  feet  planted  down  means  the 
rider  went  unscathed. 

Though  the  first  Easter  tidings 
were  brought  by  runners  swiftly  to 
our  Lord's  frightened  disciples  who 
"believed  not  for  joy,"  the  pace  of 
this  good  news  increases  even  more 
today.  As  another  has  said,  "Chris- 


tianity is  not  an  idea  in  the  air;  it  is 
feet  on  the  ground,  going  God's 
way."  Easter  also  travels  with  four 
feet  of  the  charger  planted  down, 
signifying  a  Rider  who  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave. 

Yes,  indeed.  You  have  great  work 
to  do  today!  Regain  now  your  pur- 
pose for  living!  Prepare  yourself  for 
God's  intended  best! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  struggler 
though  he  was,  exiled  to  Samoa  be- 
cause of  his  sickness,  grasped  this 
running  truth  when  he  prayed: 
*'Give  us  to  awaken  with  smiles,  give 
us  to  labor  smiling,  and  as  the  sun 
hghtens  the  world  so  let  our  loving 
kindness  Ughten  this  house.  .  .  ." 

Awaken  now  to  your  happy 
Easter! 

And  by  every  quickened  means  of 
communication  proclaim  the  victori- 
ous Easter  triumph  of  our  living 
Lord,  who  declared: 

Be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome 
the  world!  ■  ■ 


Thoughts  at  Eastertime 

In   these   troubled   times   when   faith   wears   thin 
And  the  year's  end  found  much  left  undone, 
Hopes  unfulfilled,  more  burdens  to  bear, 
As  we  strive  for  a  place  in  the  sun, 
Spring  comes  with  new  life  and  renewed  hope 
For  all  burdened  hearts  and  weary  lands. 
Easter  and  spring  are  God's  promised  signs 
That  He  cares  and  holds  all  in  His  hands. 

— Louise    Justice 
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By  Leland  E.  Dye 


Since  1958,  "Peanuts"  has  lived  at  the  Coast  Guard  Trans- 
mitting Station  with  the  Coast  Guardsmen  stationed  there. 
He  dreams  of  becoming  a  leader  for  his  beloved  Korea 


Ir  is  not  good,  that  my  country  is 
divided,"  the  small,  fourteen-year- 
old  Korean  boy  said  to  his  eager 
audience,  a  group  of  young  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Loran  Transmitting  Station, 
near  Pusan,  Korea. 

The  little  feUow,  known  as 
"Peanuts"  to  the  twelve  American 
Coast  Guardsmen  who  man  the  sta- 
tion, spoke  with  deep  conviction  and 
a  matiue  understanding  of  his  coun- 
try's turmoil.  His  sincere  listeners 
waited  for  each  word,  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  area  in 
which  they  would  live  for  twelve 
months. 

"For  years,"  the  youngster  con- 
tinued, "the  people  of  Korea  have 
been  fighting  each  other.  We  cannot 
seem  to  get  the  north  and  the  south 
together." 

"Don't  feel  too  badly  about  that," 
drawled  one  serviceman  with  a 
heavy  southern  accent.  "We  never 
can  get  those  damyankees  to  co- 
operate in  our  country  either." 

A  grin  flashed  across  the  face  of 
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the  litde  fellow  as  the  Coast  Guards- 
men broke  out  in  loud  guffaws.  But 
it  was  not  really  very  funny  to  Pea- 
nuts. To  him,  the  problems  of  Korea 
are  too  serious  to  be  considered 
humorous. 

For  over  four  years,  the  Coast 
Guard  Loran  Station  near  the  south- 
em  tip  of  Korea  has  been  the  only 
home  for  Peanuts,  whose  real  name 
is  Joon  Geol  Yoo.  Not  too  many 
facts  in  his  background  are  known. 
During  the  early  part  of  1958  he 
found  his  way  to  the  small  Coast 
Guard  station  and  quickly  won  a 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  sta- 
tioned there. 

Peanuts  was  not  looking  for  a 
handout.  He  wanted  a  place  to  stay 
and  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay 
his  tuition  at  the  local  school, 
which  is  required  for  all  grades  in 
Korea.  He  quickly  accepted  such 
chores  as  washing  dishes,  shining 
shoes,  helping  with  breakfast,  and 
many  other  odd  jobs.  The  men  at 
the  station  began  giving  as  much  as 
they  could,  paying  for  his   tuition 


Upper  left:  Joon  Geol  Yoo,  14-year-old  Korean  boy,  washes  dishes  in  the 
galley  and  does  other  chores  to  cover  keep  and  tuition.  To  the  crewmen,  he 
is  affectionately  known  as  "Peanuts." 


Upper  right:  "Peanuts"  is  interested  in  the  equipment.  Here  he  is  asking 
questions  from  Seaman  Apprentice  Robert  V.  Hubbard,  Loran  watchstander. 


Lower  left:  At  the  village  high  school  "Peanuts"  takes  notes  from  his  teacher. 
An  outstanding  pupil,  he  is  the  pride  of  the  crew  at  Loran  Station,  who  pay 
for  his  tuition. 


Lower  right:  Tonight  "Peanuts"  is  being  helped  by  two  crewmen:  Tech- 
nician 2/C  P.  J.  Shaw  and  Engineman  3/C  L.  H.  Long. 


and  other  vital  needs.  After  finishing 
his  work  in  the  morning,  he  walks  to 
his  school  in  the  nearby  village, 
where  he  is  an  outstanding  student. 
After  school  he  returns  to  the  sta- 
tion to  continue  helping  his  friends. 
Late  that  evening  he  retires  to  his 
bunk  where  he  studies  late  into  the 
night. 

In  spite  of  the  attention  he  con- 
tinually receives  from  the  men  at 
the  station.  Peanuts  remains  a  nor- 
mal, happy  boy.  Rear  Admiral 
Christopher  C.  Knapp,  Commander 
of  the  Fourteenth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict, visited  the  station  recently  and 
spent  over  an  hour  talking  with  the 
little  fellow.  Peanuts  was  shy  at 
first,  but  the  visiting  dignitary 
quickly  put  him  at  ease  with  stories 
of  his  own  daughters  and  life  in 
the  United  States.  Later,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Admiral,  Peanuts  said  "I 
heard  a  lot  about  you  from  Skipper 
Beiter  (Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Loran  Station)  and  know  you  are 
an  important  man.  I  was  wrong  in 
thinking  you  would  not  even  speak 
to  me  because  I  am  only  a  Korean 
student  and  you  are  a  big  Admiral. 
I  think  you  are  a  very  nice  person, 
and  I  like  you  for  my  friend." 

LIKE  many  young  people  in 
foreign  lands.  Peanuts  would 
hke  to  study  in  the  United  States. 
But  in  one  respect,  he  is  unique.  By 
law,  the  easiest  way  for  him  to 
study  here  is  to  be  adopted  by  an 
American  citizen.  For  Peanuts,  the 
opportunity  occurs  frequently  as 
personnel  aboard  the  station  return 
to  the  States.  Nearly  every  day  he 
receives  letters  from  men  who  have 


already  returned  home,  and  many  of 
these  ask  to  adopt  him,  thus  permit- 
ting his  entry  into  the  United  States. 
But  he  always  refuses. 

"I  want  very  much  to  study  in  the 
United  States,"  he  explained.  "It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  be  adopted, 
and  go  to  the  U.  S.  that  way.  But  if 
I  do  that,  I  can  never  again  be  a 
citizen  of  Korea.  My  country  needs 
men  who  are  well  trained.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  here,  and  I  want  to 
help  do  it.  But  I  cannot  help  much 
if  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A." 

To  many  this  may  sound  Hke  a 
melodramatic  attempt  to  win  sup- 
port. But  a  short  conversation  with 
the  little  fellow  usually  convinces  the 
skeptic  that  Peanuts  is  no  ordinary 
boy. 

Peanuts  sat  one  day  and  stared 
across  the  roUing  hills  of  southern 
Korea.  His  eyes  glanced  along  the 
rows  of  straw  covered  huts,  at  the 
open  sewers,  and  at  the  many,  many 
signs  of  poverty.  He  frowned  slight- 
ly as  he  glanced  at  several  Koreans 
sitting  on  the  dirty  steps  of  a  small 
thatched  hut. 

Clouded  with  tears,  his  eyes  slow- 
ly returned  to  the  friendly  faces  of 
the  nearby  young  American  service- 
men. Then  he  said  one  final,  simple 
comment,  filled  with  the  courage  of 
youth,  the  wisdom  of  age,  and  the 
dedication  of  patriotism. 

"I  want  to  help  my  country,"  he 
said  softly. 

And  those  who  know  him  well 
are  sure  that  somehow  his  ambition 
will  be  reaHzed.  Someday  Korea 
may  owe  a  great  deal  to  Joon  Geol 
Yoo,  known  to  many  as  "Peanuts." 
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Keep  in  Fighting  Trim 


By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


ALL  of  us  have  seen  world-fam- 
ous athletes  "go  to  pot."  Where 
there  used  to  be  tiger-like  coordina- 
tion, muscles  of  steel,  bullet-like 
speed  and  pile-driver  power,  there 
is  now  slow  awkward  movement 
shackled  by  rolls  of  useless  fat. 
Where  there  used  to  be  a  man  who 
was  tiger-like  now  we  see  a  hulking 
frame — and  often  accompanied  by  a 
voice  that  keeps  telling  people 
about  "the  good  ole  days." 

A  young,  talented,  enthusiastic 
church  member  can  "go  to  pot,"  too. 
In  his  attitude  about  sin,  in  his  moral 
actions,  and  in  his  spiritual  ambi- 
tions, he  can  become  so  calloused 
and  "out-of-shape"  that  he  literally 
couldn't  fight  his  way  out  of  a  temp- 
tation that  a  few  years  ago  wouldn't 
have  bothered  him. 

Can  a  Man  Fight  the  Devil? 

Can  a  man  fight  the  devil?  Can 
one  live  a  good  life  in  such  a  world 
as  ours?  Can  we  resist  temptations 
and  do  those  good  things  that  have 
the  approval  of  our  conscience  and 
of  God? 

This  is  a  study  especially  de- 
signed for  this  day  and  time.  This 


is  an  attempt  to  find  a  means  to 
help  young  people  plan  a  schedule 
of  spiritual  calisthenics.  We  will  ex- 
plore a  series  of  spiritual  push-ups, 
some  longer  runs  to  help  us  build  up 
our  wind,  some  exercises  to  keep  our 
muscles  in  tone,  and  some  common- 
sense  rules  for  food,  drink,  sleep  and 
recreation  that  can  give  us  good 
spiritual  health.  (Read  Ephesians 
6:10-12.) 

Paul  was  right  in  warning  us  to 
be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might,  because  the 
devil  is  a  real  enemy.  He  is  always 
in  the  vicinity,  tempting,  testing, 
and  waving  the  glitter  of  sinful  acts, 
thoughts  and  things  before  our  eyes. 

In  this  age  of  enlightenment  there 
are  those  who  laugh  at  the  Bible 
teaching  about  the  devil.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  Satan  is  some 
sort  of  traditional  and  superstitious 
hangover  from  the  past.  They,  there- 
fore, ignore  hell  and  any  reference 
to  eternal  punishment.  Then  they 
live  each  day  as  they  see  fit,  doing 
"what  comes  naturally." 

But  any  one  of  us  who  believes  in 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  has  to  ac- 
cept  the   fact   of   punishment   after 
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death  and  of  the  fight  against  the 
devil  in  this  life.  Jesus  must  have 
told  his  disciples  about  the  devil 
tempting  him  after  his  fast  in  the 
wilderness.  The  devil  was  real  to 
Jesus  when  the  devil  chided  him  to 
tura  the  stones  into  bread.  Satan 
offered  a  major  temptation  when  he 
urged  Jesus  to  bow  to  him  and,  in 
turn,  he  would  give  to  Jesus  the 
whole  world.  He  tempts  you  and  me 
the  same  way  but  he  puts  our  temp- 
tations in  more  modern  terms:  "If 
you  want  to  have  fun,  if  you  want  to 
be  successful,  if  you  want  to  keep 
happy — just  bow  to  me.  Acknowl- 
edge me  to  be  the  main  guide  in 
your  life." 

Planning  Your  Spiritual 
Calisthenics 

To  keep  in  fighting  trim  one  must 
expend  energy.  Boxers  spar  with 
opponents,  punch  heavy  bags,  jump 
rope,  do  road  work,  get  plenty  of 
rest,  go  to  sleep  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
and  eat  plenty  of  good  wholesome 
foods. 

The  personal  cost  or  sacrifice  we 
spend  is  the  major  determining  fac- 
tor in  how  much  we  appreciate  the 
thing  we  are  trying  to  do.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  Christian,  it  takes  de- 
votion, dedication,  time,  and  money. 
This  is  not  a  tea  party;  it  is  a  war. 

First,  a  spiritual  athlete  must  join 
a  group  of  other  people  who  want  to 
stay  in  condition.  (You  can  do  it 
just  as  well  in  your  own  room  and 
by  yourself — but  you  won't.  Human 
beings  are  just  made  that  way.)  Go 
to  a  church  or  a  chapel  where  peo- 
ple are  seriously  attempting  to  do 
good,  to  be  good,  and  where  they  are 
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really  doing  something  about  the 
devil  in  their  society,  community 
and  barracks.  You  will  find  few  peo- 
ple who  think  they  have  licked  the 
devil  aheady  and  who  feel  they  are 
already  good.  Most  of  them  will  be 
just  Hke  you;  they  are  seriously  try- 
ing to  get  in  good  spiritual  shape 
and  want  to  stay  that  way.  Give 
time  and  money  and  effort  to  this 
church  or  chapel.  Plan  to  stay  with 
it  and  its  people  and  add  your  ex- 
ample of  dedication  and  service. 

Attend  the  worship  services.  Some      i 
preachers    are    better    than    others.      { 
Some     choirs,      organists,      Sunday 
school   teachers   are   more  effective 
than     others.      Some     chapels     or 
churches  are  nicer  than  others.  But 
any  church  can  be  made  better  if  it 
has    a    better    membership.    Attend 
whether  the  weather  is  good  or  bad. 
The  enemy  always  takes  advantage 
of  the  weather.  Attend  whether  you 
feel  good  or  bad:  the  devil  may  de-      J 
cide  to  give  you  a  headache  every      | 
morning      thirty      minutes      before 
church  time.  Take  an  active  part  in 
the  service:    the  devil  loves  a   guy 
who   sits   back,    does    nothing,    and 
criticizes  those  who  do  anything  pos- 
itive. 1 

Read  your  Bible.  Learn  what  God  • 
has  said  to  people  in  the  past  and 
then  meditate  on  what  you  have 
learned.  God  will  then  commune 
with  you  and  help  you  make  proper 
decisions  about  the  direction  of  your 
fife. 

Help  people.  Jesus  teaches  that 
all  men  are  brothers.  He  helped  the 
sick,  the  hungry  and  the  evil.  He 
asks  us  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water 
in  his  name,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  help 


those  in  prison,  to  feed  the  hungry. 
He  told  Peter  to  "feed  the  lambs." 
He  praised  the  shepherd  who  sought 
for  the  one  lost  lamb.  He  referred  to 
the  care  and  concern  of  the  shepherd 
as  a  good  example  for  us.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  went  about  doing 
good.  He  was  kind.  He  loved  peo- 
ple. We  must  practice  this  until  we 
develop  those  spiritual  muscles  that 
make  kindness  a  major  part  of  our 
life. 

On  the  job  we  must  demonstrate 
and  practice  Christian  examples  of  a 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation.  A  lazy, 
unsoldierly  soldier  is  a  poor  adver- 
tisement for  Christianity.  A  sol- 
dier who  really  soldiers,  who  wears 
his  imiform  and  serves  his  country 
in  a  Christlike  manner  is  the  finest 
sermon  that  can  be  preached  in  any 
mihtary  barracks.  People  who  are 
late  for  appointments,  who  neglect 
their  duties,  those  who  work  at  half- 
speed  with  half-interest,  those  who 
generally  show  no  love  or  considera- 
tion for  other  people  need  a  special 
spiritual  training  course  that  teaches 
what  Christ  would  do  if  he  were  in 
om-  shoes,  in  this  day  and  time. 

To  keep  in  fighting  trim  so  as  to 
handle  the  devil  and  to  do  good  in 
oiu-  world,  the  Christian  athlete 
needs  much  training  in  the  field  of 
recreation.  What  kind  of  a  Christian 
are  we  when  we  are  oflF  duty?  We 
forget  that  a  Christian  is  never  off 
duty.  Our  spiritual  training  shows 
up  best  when  it  is  not  on  display. 
A  man's  attitude  toward  sex,  money 
and  hquor  are  important  indications 
of  his  abihty  to  fight  evil.  Recreation 
can  be  constructive  or  it  can  be  de- 
structive. 


To  be  in  fighting  trim,  maybe 
more  than  anything  else,  one  must 
have  some  vision  of  where  he  wants 
to  go.  Personally,  I  believe  a  man 
can  go  to  heaven  or  hell.  However, 
one  describes  it,  I  befieve  a  man  can 
spend  an  eternity  with  God  or  he 
can  spend  one  with  the  devil.  If  one 
believes  there  are  these  two  destina- 
tions, it  seems,  the  decision  as  to 
which  one  is  best  would  be  easy. 

But  Life  Wasn't  Meant  to  be  Easy 

Jesus  said  that  the  road  to  de- 
struction is  broad  and  flat  and  many 
travel  this  easy  road.  The  road  to 
God  and  right  hving  is  steep  and 
rugged  and  the  gate  that  leads  there 
is  very  narrow.  In  fact,  one  has  to 
look  hard,  beheve  hard,  and  work 
hard  to  find  it.  Jesus  invites  us  to 
take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him. 
He  challenged  James  and  John  to 
decide  if  they  could  drink  the  cup 
of  suffering  that  belonged  to  him. 

But  we  can  get  ourselves  in  fight- 
ing trim.  We  can  five  for  God.  We 
can  resist  the  devil — if  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  "Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness. ...  He  that  giveth  his  life 
shall  save  it." 

The  way  is  narrow  and  the  moun- 
tain is  steep  that  leads  to  everlast- 
ing life,  but  the  trip  is  worth  the 
effort.  The  battle  is  fife's  real  pay-off. 


ONE  OF  THEM 

Joy,  as  you  know,  is  contagious. 
And  you  will  discover  it's  true 
That  when  you  make  two  people  happy, 
One  of  them's  apt  to  be  you! 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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By  Robert  A.  Elfers 


the  bugler 


MONROE,  studying  the  old 
man's  chart,  refused  to  make 
the  final  calculation.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  walked  down  the  ward  to- 
ward the  screens  that  had  been 
gathered  around  the  patient's  bed, 
he  knew  that  he  was  going  through  a 
pointless  ritual. 

The  old  man  still  breathed.  The 
dim  light  on  the  nightstand  made  his 
face  a  battered,  muddy  cameo.  It 
was  a  profile  that  already  had  been 
discarded  by  many  other  old  men; 
the  city  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
populated  only  with  the  aged,  and 
when  they  were  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital to  die,  their  faces  were  etched 
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to  commonahty  by  pain,  fear,  and 
exhausted  dreams. 

The  intern  watched  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  turned  away.  One 
of  his  feet  struck  an  object  lying  in 
the  shadows  on  the  floor.  A  metallic 
clatter  rang  briefly  through  the  ward 
before  he  could  reach  down  a  re- 
straining hand.  He  was  so  surprised 
at  finding  the  old  bugle  that  he 
squatted  for  a  moment,  holding  it  in 
his  hands. 

He  stood  up  and  the  instrument 
came  into  lamplight.  Its  heavy  brass 
coil  and  curve  gleamed  thinly  yeUow 
green  even  where  scratches  and 
dents  marred  the  smoothness.  Near 


An  old  Army  man  without  a  family  lives  in  the  glory  of  the 
past  and  the  hope  of  the  future 


the  mouthpiece  the  initials  "L.  K/* 
had  been  dotted  roughly  in  with 
some  sharp  pointed  tool. 

He  looked  from  the  letters  to  the 
patient.  The  old  man  s  eyes  were 
open,  staring  at  him. 

"Is  this  yours?"  Monroe  asked. 

The  eyes  sought  the  bugle  and 
then  returned  to  him.  There  was  a 
hardly  perceptible  nodding  move- 
ment. 

"Sorry  I  disturbed  you.'*  Monroe 
gestured  at  the  nightstand,  the  oxy- 
gen container,  the  rack  for  the  intra- 
venous fluid.  "There's  so  much  here 
I  didn't  see  it." 

"Take  it."  The  voice  was  a  harsh, 
dry  whisper. 

"There's  no  need.  But  it  shouldn't 
be  on  the  floor."  Monroe  hesitated, 
for  there  was  no  chair  by  the  bed 
and  the  nightstand  was  httered. 

The  old  man's  eyes  closed  and  his 
face  and  neck  grew  taut  with  the 
task  of  breathing.  Monroe  stepped 
close  and  felt  along  one  wrist  until 
he  found  the  fading  pulse. 

"Give  it  to  William."  The  eyes 
were  open  again.  "Tell  him  I'm  get- 
ting another." 

"All  right,"  the  intern  said.  "I'll 
do  that."  Surprisingly,  he  felt  the 
pulse  become  steadier.  His  eyes  met 
the  old  man's,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  change  that  startled  him. 
He  was  held  by  a  sharp,  clear,  shin- 
ing glance;  hfe  was  there,  all  bold- 
ness, vigor,  and  joy. 

Then  a  curtain  fell.  The  eyes  were 
closed;  the  pulse  faltered  again  but 
did  not  stop;  the  old  man  lay  an 


old  man,  with  all  the  long  years' 
cruelties  and  dead  ends  marked  in 
the  gauntness  of  his  head. 

MONROE  took  the  bugle  to  the 
oflBce  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Mac- 
Intire,  the  nurse  on  duty,  was  a 
woman  who  tended  to  mother  in- 
terns. This  evening,  however,  she 
was  all  business;  Monroe  suspected 
she  was  unhappy  at  having  to  work 
the  night  before  Easter  Sunday. 
When  he  inquired  about  the  old 
man,  she  responded,  "I  really  don't 
know,  doctor.  Someone  brought  the 
bugle  in.  They're  waiting  down- 
stairs. I'm  sure  that  they'd  appre- 
ciate a  chat  with  you." 

Only  one  person  was  in  the  wait- 
ing room,  a  thin,  middle-aged  man 
wearing  a  shapeless  car  coat  and  a 
leather  cap.  He  looked  up  through 
cigarette  smoke  from  a  sports  page 
when  Monroe  walked  over  to  him. 

"You  the  old  man's  doctor?"  He 
saw  the  bugle,  and  added,  "I  told 
my  wife  I  shouldn't  bring  it,  but  you 
know  how  women  are." 

"Is  he  your  wife's  father?" 

"No,  no.  We  run  a  rooming  house. 
My  wife  does.  I'm  a  trucker.  The 
old  man  hves  at  our  place.  No  rela- 
tion." 

"Has  his  family  been  notified? 
He's  not  Hkely  to  make  it  through 
the  night." 

The  man  shrugged  and  crushed 
his  cigarette  butt  on  the  tray  beside 
him.  "He  ain't  got  a  family,  Doc. 
He's  just  an  old  guy  on  his  own, 
that's  all." 
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Monroe  lifted  the  bugle.  "He  says, 
give  it  to  William.  Is  that  you?*' 

The  man  grinned.  "No.  William 
is  my  boy.  Old  Homer  tells  him 
stories  about  the  cavalry.  That's  his 
name.  Homer  Cass.  Sort  of  a  funny 
name  for  an  old  Army  man.  You 
know,  Doc,  if  he  does  pull  through, 
you  should  try  to  get  the  VA  to  take 
care  of  him.  He  won't  like  it,  but 
you  should.  Honestly,  it'll  be  a  re- 
hef  to  have  him  out  of  the  house." 

"There's  not  much  chance  you'll 
have  to  worry  about  that,"  Monroe 
said  brusquely.  "How  come  you're 
waiting  around  if  you  feel  that  way 
about  him?" 

"It's  that  crazy  horn.  And  my 
wife.  All  the  time  she  tells  me  how 
she  wishes  he'd  move  out.  He 
doesn't  dress  too  good  and  it  reflects 
on  us  to  have  him  in  the  house.  And 
when  he  starts  telling  stories  to 
William  and  blowing  that  bugle,  she 
goes  crazy.  But  now  he's  dying  may- 
be and  she  says  for  me  to  bring  the 
horn  over,  because  he's  so  attached 
to  it.  I  finally  did  but  I'm  in  no 
hurry  to  go  home,  the  mood  she's  in. 
So  I'm  enjoying  a  smoke  and  reading 
up  on  things." 

MONROE  stared  at  the  man  for 
a  moment  and  then  turned 
away.  He  had  only  taken  a  few  steps 
when  he  felt  a  tug  on  his  coat. 

"The  kid  would  like  the  bugle. 
Doc,  so  if  Homer  said  for  him  to 
have  it,  I  guess  I'll  take  it."  The 
man  took  off  his  cap  and  seemed  to 
examine  it  carefully.  "It  isn't  that 
we  have  anything  against  the  old 
man.  It's  just  that  he  don't  fit  in 
good.  Been  in  the  Army  most  of  his 


hfe.  The  cavalry  when  they  had 
horses.  He  got  along  good  with 
them,  I  guess,  from  what  he  said. 
He  was — he  is  a  great  guy  to  teU 
stories.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  got 
that  horn?" 

He  pointed  to  the  bugle  and  when 
Monroe  let  him  have  it,  he  put  a 
dirty  fingernail  below  the  initials 
at  the  mouthpiece.  "Those  ain't  his 
initials.  They  belong  to  the  first  guy 
who  had  it.  Back  before  World  War 
nmnber  one,  down  in  the  Southwest, 
Homer  was  with  the  cavalry,  chasing 
Indians  or  Mexican  bandits  or  some- 
thing like  that.  He  says  that  he  and 
a  buddy  were  off  on  some  detail 
or  other  and  got  ambushed.  His  pal 
got  killed  right  off  and  he  got  hit 
in  the  leg.  He  managed  to  fight 
for  a  while,  but  he  knew  he  was  in 
a  bad  spot.  He'd  given  up  hope  and 
was  just  about  crazy  from  the  pain 
in  his  leg  and  from  fear  of  what 
they'd  do  to  him  if  they  captured 
him.  Then,  he  says,  T  heard  it.  I 
heard  that  bugle  playing.  I  heard 
it  playing  charge.  And  I  looked  up 
and  there  over  the  hill  came  the 
troop,  a  long  line  galloping,  the 
guidon  waving,  all  coming  to  save 
me!' 

"The  bugle  he  heard  was  this  one. 
He  bought  it  off  the  bugler  for  $25. 
And  learned  to  play  it." 

The  man  looked  at  Monroe 
squarely.  "You're  a  young  man.  Doc. 
I  don't  know  if  you've  ever  had  to 
live  with  someone  Hke  Homer. 
Somebody  old  who's  just  got  memo- 
ries. It's  hard.  Hard  on  him,  hard 
on  you." 

Monroe  nodded.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  For  a  moment  he  couldn't 
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make  out  what  the  hands  meant;  he 
was  more  tired  than  he  had  realized. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  want  to  go 
home,  ril  have  you  called  if  there's 
any  change.  I've  got  to  get  back  to 
work." 

"Okay." 

"When  you  give  your  son  the 
bugle,  tell  him  the  old  man  said  he 
was  going  to  get  another.  Whatever 
he  meant." 

"We've  heard  that  before,  too," 
the  man  said.  "I  can  tell  you  what 
he  meant.  He  was  a  great  man  for 
the  Bible.  Maybe  old  people  are  apt 
to  be,  I  don't  know.  You  wouldn't 
think  a  guy  hke  him  would  have 
much  religion,  having  knocked 
around  the  way  he  has.  But  he  has. 
Kind  of  a  pain  in  the  neck  about  it 
sometimes.  Well,  anyway,  you  know 
the  Bible  talks  about  trumpets  and 
such.  He  figured  on  getting  one  of 


those  trumpets  in  heaven."  He 
pulled  the  cap  on  his  head,  put  the 
bugle  under  one  arm,  and  Hghted 
another  cigarette.  He  laughed  as  he 
puflFed  out  the  match.  "Well,  if  he 
blows  one  of  them  upstairs,  it  ain't 
gonna  bother  you  or  me.  Doc." 

When  Monroe  got  ofiF  the  elevator 
on  the  ward,  Mrs.  Maclntire  mo- 
tioned to  him  from  the  desk.  "I  was 
just  going  to  call  you,"  she  said. 
"Our  patient  doesn't  need  his  bugle 
any  more.  He  died  five  minutes 
ago." 

Monroe  slowly  found  the  words: 
"He  was  unconscious  when  I  went 
downstairs.  Is  that  the  way  he  went 
out?"  She  nodded  and  said,  "I'll  ex- 
amine him." 

An  hour  later,  he  left  the  hospital. 
The  morning  was  just  breaking, 
clear  and  warm,  but  although  his 
mind  recorded  that  fact,  he  felt  as 
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if  he  were  walking  in  his  sleep.  He 
suspected  that  the  new  light  was 
only  a  dream,  that  reaHty  was  dark- 
ness of  eye  and  mind  and  soul. 

His  room  was  across  the  park 
that  bordered  on  the  hospital 
grounds.  He  trudged  up  the  hill 
road  and  then  down  a  path  cut 
through  a  tangle  of  shrubbery  higher 
than  his  head. 

While  he  was  in  the  darkness  of 
the  growth,  the  silence  of  dawn  was 
spHt  by  a  trumpet  call.  He  stopped, 
trembling,  reaching  out  to  a  branch 
for  support.  Then  another  trumpet 
sounded  and  the  triumph  in  the 
notes  made  him  rush  forward. 

From  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  the 
ground  dropped  into  a  natural  am- 
phitheater. People  were  gathered 
there  and  before  them  four  trum- 
peters stood.  Only  then  did  he  com- 
prehend that  it  was  Easter,  that 
worship  was  beginning  at  break  of 
day. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  the  trum- 
pets shouted  and  shouted  and 
shouted  until  he  heard  one  more, 
caUing  out  victory  and  the  saving  of 
men.  ■  ■ 

French  Protestant  Honored 

Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  the  leading 
clergyman  of  the  French  Protestant 
community,  has  been  elected  to  the 
French  Academy.  Dr.  Boegner, 
eighty-one,  was  admitted  as  one  of 
the  forty  immortals  into  France's 
most  select  literary  body  on  the  basis 
of  his  writing  of  a  large  number  of 
books  on  rehgious  subjects.  He  is 
the  first  Protestant  minister  to  be  so 
honored. 
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Daily  Bible  Readings 

APRIL 


DAY 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  Palm  Sunday 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12  Good  Friday 

13 

14  Easter  Sunday 

15 

16   

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22. 

23 

24 

25. 

26 

27. 

28 

29 

30 


Sunday . 


Sunday . 


Matthew  .... 

Mark 

Mark 

Matthew  .... 

Luke   

Luke   

Luke   

Mark    

Matthew  .... 

John 

John 

John   

John 
John 

Luke   

Luke   

Luke  

Luke   

John 
John 
John 

Acts  

Acts  

1  Corinthians 
1  Corinthians 
1  Corinthians 

1  Corinthians 
Colossians  .  .  . 

2  Peter   

Philippians    . 


25:31-46 

13:1-13 

10:17-31 

18:1-14 

12:49-59 

19:1-10 

19:28-40 

11:11-19 

.  26:113 

12:20-33 

13:1-11 

19:1-16 

19:31-42 

20:1-18 

24:1-12 

24:13-27 

24:28-43 

24:44-52 

20:19-31 

21:1-14 

21:15-25 

.  2:29-36 

3:11-21 

15:1-11 

15:12-26 

15:35-50 

15:51-58 

.  .  3:1-17 

1:12-21 

3:1-11 


THE   WHOLE   TRUTH 

Children  which  we  do  not  have 
Can't  be  a  source  of  aggravation, 

Trouble,  grief,  anxiety — 
Or  consolation. 

—Stephen  Schlitzer 


Baseball's  7  Perfect  Games 

By  Henry  N.  Ferguson 


IT  was  the  afternoon  of  October  8,  1956,  and  the  New  York  Yankees 
were  pitching  Don  Larsen  against  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  the  World 
Series.  As  the  shadows  lengthened  across  the  floor  of  Yankee  Stadium,  the 
tension  in  the  stands  stretched  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Then  the  last 
pitch  caught  an  outside  corner  and  the  game  was  over.  As  though  triggered 
by  a  common  impulse,  some  66,000  excitable  fans  went  wild;  the  news 
was  flashed  around  the  world  to  millions  of  others  who  reveled  in  the 
triumph  of  pitcher  Larsen.  President  Eisenhower  sent  the  Yankee  hurler  a 
letter  of  congratulation;  people  who  had  Httle  interest  in  baseball  found 
themselves  enthusiastically  recounting  Larsen's  feat.  All  the  commotion 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Yankee  moimd  artist  had  just  pitched  a 
perfect  game. 

The  excitement  had  considerable  justification.  For  in  the  85-year  history 
of  organized  baseball,  only  seven  perfect  games  have  been  pitched,  or  an 
average  of  about  one  in  every  18,000  games  played.  Before  the  Larsen 
era,  there  had  never  been  a  perfect  game  pitched  in  a  Series. 

A  perfect  game  is  one  in  which  no  player  on  the  opposing  team  reaches 
first  base.  This  means  that  the  pitcher  has  allowed  no  hits  and  no  walks, 
and  his  team  mates  have  made  no  errors — a  combination  of  circumstances 
almost  impossible  to  come  by.  Such  a  feat  calls  for  great  skill,  cast-iron 
endurance,  and  more  luck  than  one  individual  usually  expects  in  such  a 
situation. 

The  first  pitcher  in  baseball  history  to  toss  a  perfect  game  was  John  Lee 
Richmond.  It  happened  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  June  12,  1880. 
Born  in  Ohio,  Richmond  began  his  professional  career  in  baseball  in  1879, 
for  Boston,  then  went  with  the  Worcester  team.  His  perfect  game  was 
pitched  against  Cleveland.  Oddly  enough,  Richmond  was  not  considered 
an  outstanding  pitcher.  His  record  for  the  1880  season  was  31  wins  and 
33  losses,  and  during  his  entire  career  he  only  had  one  season  in  which 
he  won  more  games  than  he  lost.  The  Hne  score  for  Perfect  Game  No.  1: 
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R 

H 

E 

Cleveland 

000 

000 

000 

0 

0 

1 

Worcester 

000 

100 

000 

1 

5 

0 

By  a  strange  twist  of  fate,  the  second  perfect  game  came  just  five  days 
after  the  first  one,  on  June  17,  1880.  It  occurred  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  the  pitcher,  John  Montgomery  Ward,  a  lad  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ward  broke  into  professional  baseball  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  18.  That 
year  he  won  22  games  for  Providence  and  lost  13.  The  year  1879  was  his 
best;  he  won  44,  lost  18,  and  batted  .287.  He  was  an  early-day  blueprint 
of  Bob  Feller,  with  great  speed,  vitality  and  courage. 

Ward's  perfect  game  was  pitched  against  Buffalo.  The  line  score: 


R 

H 

E 

Buffalo 

000 

000 

000 

0 

0 

1 

Providence 

020 

002 

010 

5 

11 

0 

It  was  23  years  and  11  months  after  the  second  perfect  game  before 
anyone  got  around  to  pitching  No.  3.  It  happened  in  Boston,  May  5,  1904. 
The  pitcher  was  the  immortal  Denton  T.  "Cy"  Young. 

Young,  from  Ohio,  was  the  "winningest"  of  all  pitchers,  wiiming  a  total 
of  511  games  during  his  long  career.  (Walter  Johnson,  second  best,  won 
414.)  Young  started  playing  baseball  professionally  in  1890.  He  pitched 
a  no-hitter  for  Cleveland  against  the  Cincinnati  Redlegs  in  1897,  and  an- 
other no-hitter  in  1908,  against  the  New  York  Highlanders.  His  perfect 
game  was  pitched  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  against  Philadelphia.  Results: 


R 

H 

E 

Philadelphia 

000 

000 

000 

0 

0 

2 

Boston 

000 

001 

200 

3 

10 

0 

A  Wisconsin  lad  by  the  name  of  Addie  Joss  pitched  Perfect  Game  No.  4. 
He  began  his  professional  career  with  Cleveland  in  1902;  that  year  he 
won  16  games,  lost  13.  Six  years  later,  in  1908,  he  won  24  games  and  lost 
11,  and  one  of  his  wins  was  his  perfect  game.  It  was  against  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  October  2. 


R 

H 

E 

Chicago 

000 

000 

000 

0 

0 

1 

Cleveland 

001 

000 

000 

1 

4 

0 

Eight  years  and  eight  months  after  the  fourth  perfect  game  came  the 
fifth,  and  the  most  unusual  of  all  seven.  Ernie  Shore  pitched  it,  at  Boston, 
on  June  23,  1917.  The  day  of  his  perfect  game,  his  team,  the  Red  Sox,  was 
playing  the  Washington  Senators.  Babe  Ruth  was  the  starting  pitcher  for 
the  Red  Sox,  and  he  issued  a  base  on  balls  to  the  first  man  up,  Ray  Morgan. 
Ruth  argued  so  long  and  so  vehemently  about  the  called  baUs  and  strikes 
that  the  plate  umpire  put  him  out  of  the  game.  Shore  then  came  in,  and 
on  his  first  pitch  Morgan  was  caught  steahng  by  the  catcher  and  put  out. 
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This  made  it  a  new  game,  and  Shore  won  it  for  the  Red  Sox,  4  to  0. 


R 

H 

F, 

Washington 

000 

000 

000 

0 

0 

8 

Boston 

010 

000 

300 

4 

9 

0 

Perfect  Game  No.  6  was  pitched  by  Charlie  Robertson,  a  Texan  playing 
for  the  Chicago  White  Sox  at  Chicago  on  April  30,  1922.  He  began  with 
the  White  Sox  in  the  American  League,  later  played  with  the  National 
League  for  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  York.  In  the  year  of  his  perfect 
game,  he  won  13  and  lost  18. 


R 

H 

F, 

Detroit 

000 

000 

000 

0 

0 

1 

Chicago 

002 

000 

000 

2 

7 

0 

Thirty-four  years  passed  before  Donald  James  Larsen  pitched  the 
seventh  perfect  game.  It  was  the  fifth  game  in  the  seven-game  Series.  He 
had  pitched  briefly  in  the  second  game,  but  the  fifth  was  his  aU  the  way. 
The  line  score: 


Brooklyn 

000 

000 

000 

R 
0 

H 
0 

E 
0 

New  York 

000 

Oil 

000 

2 

5 

0 

So  far,  Cy  Yomig  is  the  only  pitcher  of  a  perfect  game  to  be  immortalized 
in  Baseball  s  Hall  of  Fame. 

When  will  there  be  another  such  game?  It's  anyone's  guess.  With  five 
days  between  the  first  two,  and  34  years  between  the  last  two,  it's  quite 
possible  that  the  pitcher  of  No.  8  has  not  even  been  born  yet  ■  ■ 


"I  see  your  brother-in-law  is  stiU  living  with  you. 
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Photos  by  Religious  News  Service 


Seated  ^%o*K  t^ 


WE  are  presenting  on  these  four  pages  a  special  feature  on  Holy  Week 
(the  eight  great  days  of  Jesus'  life  from  Palm  Sunday  through 
Easter).  We  feel  sure  you  will  find  this  an  interesting  photo  story,  but  it 
may  also  be  used  for  devotional  reading  and  study  during  the  week  as  sug- 
gested below. 

For  day-by-day  Bible  reading  and  meditation  during  Holy  Week: 

Palm  Sunday,  the  day  of  hosannas — Mk.  11:1-11 
Monday,  the  day  of  cleansing — Mk.  11:12-19 
Tuesday,  the  day  of  preaching — Mk.  11:20-14:1 
Wednesday,  the  day  of  preparation — Mk.  14:1-11 
Thursday,  the  day  of  communion — Mk.  14:12-42 
Good  Friday,  the  day  of  the  cross — Mk.  14:43-15:47 
Saturday,  the  day  of  overcaution — Mk.   16:1 
Easter,  the  day  of  hope  fulfiUed— Mk.  16:1-11 

For  an  interpretation  of  the  pictures  on  the  following  pages: 

Page  23 — Upper  left:  Crowd  waves  branches  as  Jesus  enters  Jerusalem. 
Upper  right:  He  eats  his  last  supper  with  disciples  in  upper  room. 
Lower  left:  He  prays  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
Lower  right:  Judas,  one  of  the  Twelve,  betrays  him  with  a  kiss. 

Page  24  — Upper  left:  Pilate  hears  tlie  mob  roar,  "Crucify  Him!" 
Upper  right:  The  soldiers  robe  him  in  purple  and  crown  him  with  thorns. 
Lower  left:  Jesus  carries  his  cross  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
Lower  right:  He  is  nailed  to  the  cross  and  lifted  between  two  robbers. 

Page  25 — Upper  left:  Jesus*  mother  and  other  women  pray  for  him. 
Upper  right:  Pronounced  dead,  He  is  removed  from  the  cross  for  burial. 
Bottom:  The  angel  points  to  the  empty  tomb  and  says  to  the  women,  "He 
has  risen,  he  is  not  here;  see  the  place  where  they  laid  him." 
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Anticipating  Emergencies 


By  James  W,  Carty,  Jr. 


TED,  tense,  troubled  and  almost 
terrified,  tumbled  out  of  his  car 
upon  returning  home  from  the  day 
at  the  base. 

A  speech,  one  of  his  first  addresses 
before  a  pubhc  gathering,  lay  ahead 
of  him  that  night.  He  was  well  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  but  nonetheless 
awaited  it  with  some  anxiety. 

As  a  serviceman  interested  in  im- 
proving mihtary-civilian  relation- 
ships, he  had  community  responsi- 
bilities uppermost  in  his  mind.  Ted 
wanted  to  deHver  a  good  talk.  After 
talking  pleasantly  with  his  wife, 
Helen,  and  their  two  sons,  Mike  and 
Sam,  the  father  decided  to  take  a 
bath  and  get  a  Httle  rest  before 
enjoying  an  early,  unhurried  supper. 

Now,  as  Ted  showered,  he  began 
to  relax.  The  warm  water  pepped 
him  up,  gave  him  a  tingly  feeHng 
of  confidence  and  courage.  Joyously, 
he  began  singing.  The  whole  world 
seemed  at  his  feet. 

After  a  brief  nap,  he  ate  supper 
with  his  family.  Then  leisurely  Ted 
reviewed  the  notes  for  his  address. 
By  now,  the  theme  and  the  main 
points  were  well  in  mind. 

He  was  ready  to  leave.  He  went 
out  to  his  car.  But  he  could  not  find 
his  keys  in  his  newly  cleaned  uni- 
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form.  Not  discouraged,  Ted  retraced 
his  steps.  He  looked  on  the  bureau 
of  his  room.  The  keys  were  not 
there.  He  checked  the  pants  he 
had  worn  that  afternoon,  but  to  no 
avail. 

The  keys  simply  could  not  be 
found.  He  suspected  that  his  chil- 
dren had  moved  them  to  play  a 
prank  on  him.  He  bawled  them  out, 
but  they  protested  their  innocence. 
In  bewilderment,  Ted  turned  to  his 
wife  and  accused  her  of  moving 
them.  She  insisted  she  had  not  done 
so. 

By  now,  plainly  upset,  disturbed 
and  irritated,  Ted  felt  some  mental 
conflict.  He  was  mad  at  his  family, 
at  himself,  and  at  the  world.  Pos- 
sessing no  other  set  of  keys,  he  took 
a  taxi  to  the  meeting,  but,  as  a  result 
of  his  state  of  unrest,  he  made  a 
poor  address. 

Later,  upon  his  return  home  that 
night,  Ted  accidentally  discovered 
the  keys  in  the  bureau  drawer  which 
contained  his  shirts.  When  he  had 
selected  a  clean  shirt  following  his 
bath,  he  had  dropped  the  keys  there 
and  had  not  noticed. 

What  had  happened  was  this: 
Ted  had  changed  his  routine.  Ordi- 
narily he  took  a  shower  after  supper 


and  before  bed,  and,  with  the 
change  of  plans  and  habit — with  the 
overturning  of  custom — he  had  be- 
come excited  and  carelessly  mis- 
placed the  keys. 

Had  he  been  prepared  to  antici- 
pate the  emergency,  the  incident 
would  not  have  ended  so  disastrous- 
ly. For  one  thing,  he  should  have 
kept  an  extra  key  in  his  wallet  or 
in  some  handy  spot.  In  addition,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  remain 
calm  during  the  search  for  the  keys, 
so  that  he  could  have  thought  of 
all  ways  of  tackhng  the  problem  of 
finding  them. 

But  Ted  never  had  prepared  his 
personality,  his  temperament  to 
handle  crises.  An  unemotional  atti- 
tude— engendered  by  Jesus'  advice, 
"Be  ye  not  anxious" — would  have 
enabled  Ted  to  handle  his  problem 
defdy,  to  have  mastered  it  rather 
than  to  have  been  enslaved  by  it. 

Many  individuals  make  mistakes 
injurious  to  themselves,  their  com- 
munity and  their  country,  because 
they  cannot  cope  with  the  unex- 
pected. Sudden  situations,  which  de- 
mand a  prompt  decision  or  action, 
floor  them. 

As  long  as  the  usual  problems  de- 
velop, they  can  meet  them  with 
their  accustomed  way  of  handling 
affairs.  But  the  pressures  of  a  new 
problem  throw  them  into  confusion 
and  chaos. 

The  failure  to  handle  tough  prob- 
lems can  threaten  not  only  the  physi- 
cal, social,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  individual,  but  also 
the  morale  and  spirit  and  unity  of 
the  group  to  which  this  individual 
is  related. 


WHAT  are  some  major  prob- 
lems, consequences  of  fail- 
ing to  anticipate  ways  to  handle 
them  successfully,  and  ways  to  de- 
velop stamina  and  skills  for  coping 
with  crises? 

One  is  the  newly  met  companion, 
who  has  a  spontaneous,  sudden  im- 
pulse to  try  an  act  that  borders  on 
the  dangerous  and  irrational,  but 
not  the  immoral.  Naturally,  a  per- 
son should  select  his  friends  wisely. 
But  sometimes  he  will  meet  some 
new  acquaintance,  who  seems  stable 
and  well-adjusted  for  a  while  and 
then  suggests  a  radical  departure 
from  the  usual  behavior.  The  com- 
panion may  suggest  some  silly 
thing  such  as  throwing  mustard  on 
the  ceihng,  or  something  more  dan- 
gerous as  driving  eighty  miles  an 
hour  down  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road.  Or  something  immoral,  such 
as  stopping  at  a  tourist  cabin  with 
young  women. 

Each  of  the  three  above  named 
situations  could  lead  to  disastrous 
circumstances.  The  childish  be- 
havior of  throwing  food  could  result 
in  censure  or  even  conviction  and  a 
court  fine.  The  speedy  joy  ride  in  a 
hot  rod  could  lead  to  death  or  seri- 
ous injury.  The  time  spent  in  a  ro- 
mantic interlude  in  a  cabin  could 
lead  to  disease,  pregnancy,  and  the 
mental  torment  that  accompanies  a 
feeling  of  guilt. 

An  individual  who  has  developed 
respect  for  the  property  of  others 
will  be  able  to  avoid  temper  tan- 
trums or  show-off  behavior  such  as 
throwing  things.  For  he  will  not 
want  to  harm  the  property  of  others. 
The  individual  who  has  anticipated 
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some  day  being  in  the  car  of  a 
diiver  who  suddenly  becomes  a 
speed  demon  will  know  enough  not 
to  panic.  But  he  will  lean  over,  turn 
oflF  the  ignition  key,  stop  the  car  and, 
if  he  is  unsuccessful  in  restoring 
sanity  to  friend,  will  be  prepared  to 
take  a  long  hike  back  to  civilization. 

Or,  when  a  companion  strikes  up 
a  conversation  with  two  young 
women  who  invite  the  men  to  their 
apartment,  the  calmer  serviceman 
will  reaUze  the  dangers  involved.  He 
can  persist  in  refusing  to  be  picked 
up  by  strange  women.  His  resolve 
can  remain  firm,  rather  than  grow 
weak. 

In  another  situation,  a  serviceman 
might  receive  bad  news  as  he  is 
preparing  for  an  important  assign- 
ment. He  feels  let  down  and  may 
tend  to  stop  his  work.  The  situation 
at  the  moment  looms  big — unless  he 
can  be  buttressed  by  a  longer  view 
of  history.  If  he  can  remember  the 
good  times  of  the  past,  and  has  a 
firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  outcome, 
then  a  threatening  situation  wiU  not 
seem  catastrophic. 

Or,  in  another  instance,  a  person 
wants  to  "take  something,"  even  a 
small  item,  as  a  souvenir,  or  to  see 
if  he  can  get  away  with  it.  To  him, 
it  is  borrowing.  He  looks  on  the 
situation  as  a  big  joke.  To  the  gov- 
ernment or  other  owner,  it  is  thiev- 
ery, no  matter  what  the  value. 

The  thief  can  be  court-martialed 
and,  upon  conviction,  can  be  given 
a  sentence  or  a  fine  or  both.  He  loses 
precious  rights. 

In  another  situation,  a  person 
may  become  grief-stricken  when  a 
loved   one  becomes  seriously  ill  or 
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when  death  comes  to  the  beloved. 
The  bereaved  may  be  so  upset  by 
the  tragedy  that  he  accuses  God  of 
betraying  him.  He  may  even  re- 
nounce his  faith.  Such  an  act  cuts 
him  off  from  the  source  of  good — 
from  God — at  a  time  when  he  most 
needs  the  healing  influence  of  that 
divine  power. 

Had  the  individual  been  develop- 
ing a  deep  faith,  it  would  have  sus- 
tained him  in  a  crisis.  He  would 
have  possessed  the  steady  assurance 
that  God  does  not  let  the  good 
things  of  Hfe  grow  and  flourish  only 
to  be  discontinued,  but  gives  them 
immortality  in  a  manner  he  chooses 
and  deems  best. 

Another  trying  situation  is  that  in 
which  a  person  suddenly  finds  him- 
self short  of  funds.  He  may  over- 
extend  himself  by  borrowing.  He 
may  get  deeper  in  debt  and  may 
avoid  the  one  he  owes.  Thus  a 
friendship  is  marred.  Or  the  person 
may  resort  to  stealing,  intending 
fully  to  return  the  funds. 

Had  he  earlier  made  plans  by  sav- 
ing money,  he  would  have  accumu- 
lated a  reserve  for  the  unexpected 
emergency.  Or  if  he  had  developed 
character  and  reputation,  he  would 
cut  down  some  of  his  unnecessary 
expenses,  before  they  became  so 
large  as  to  be  a  burden. 

FROM  the  above,  it  can  be  seen 
that  when  confronted  by  unex- 
pected problems,  some  individuals 
freeze  from  fright  or  flee  the 
threatening  situation.  Others  com- 
mit the  wrong  act.  How  can  an  in- 
dividual best  fit  himself  to  handle 
crises? 


First,  an  individual  must  be  flex- 
ible in  his  attitude.  He  should  re- 
alize that  he  cannot  anticipate  every 
possible  act.  He  learns  that  there 
is  no  spiritual  prescription  for  every- 
thing, no  cure-all  formula.  The  Bible 
is  a  guidebook,  not  a  rulebook,  and 
the  individual  learns  to  live  by  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter. 

But  with  this  realization,  the  indi- 
vidual decides  not  to  use  it  as  a 
crutch  or  excuse  for  escaping  re- 
sponsible decisions.  Some  people 
drink  so  they  can  claim  their  inhibi- 
tions are  low^ered  and  they  are  not 
responsible  for  their  actions.  In  like 
manner,  an  individual  may  try  to 
rationahze  his  w^rong  decision  by 
shrugging  the  shoulders  indifferently 
and  claiming,  "It  w^as  not  a  normal 
situation.  It  w^as  an  emergency.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  act.  You'll  have 
to  pardon  my  mistake  in  such  a 
situation." 

Second,  there  are  certain  general 
preparations  which  individuals 
should  make.  They  should  become  as 
spiritually,  psychologically,  emotion- 
ally and  physically  strong  as  pos- 
sible. The  person  who  is  sick  or 
who  is  not  well  adjusted  or  who  does 
not  feel  well  is  likely  to  make  mis- 
takes. But  the  person  with  a  sense 
of  discipline  vdU  have  the  stamina 
and  insights  for  solving  problems. 

A  person  can  especially  concen- 
trate on  developing  spiritual  under- 
girding.  The  protection  of  the  re- 
ligious perspective  is  described  in 
Ephesians  6:13,  17:  "Therefore  take 
the  whole  armor  of  God  .  .  .  and 
take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God."  The  person  who  reads 


how  biblical  figures  solved  problems, 
and  who  also  reads  magazines  and 
newspapers  wddely  and  talks  vdth 
v^dse  counselors,  v^  gain  many  in- 
sights for  handhng  problems. 

Third,  an  individual  must  skill 
himself  in  solving  problems.  He  must 
try  out  problems  mentally,  in  his 
daydreams,  his  imagination — seeing 
the  implications  and  consequences 
of  each  type  of  solution.  By  learn- 
ing to  evaluate  a  situation  quickly 
in  his  mind  in  calm  moments,  a  per- 
son will  be  ready  to  do  the  same 
when  crises  erupt. 

Fourth,  an  individual  should  de- 
velop the  attitude  that  he  will  con- 
front many  new,  unexpected  situa- 
tions, and  that  they  will  prove  an 
exciting  adventure.  With  this  type 
of  keen  expectation,  he  will  feel  each 
difficulty  is  a  challenge  rather  than 
a  crushing  burden.  It  will  call  forth 
his  creative  imagination. 

A  person  needs  to  form,  fifth,  a 
worthwhile  view  of  himself,  as  a  per- 
son created  in  "the  image  of  God." 
The  serviceman  will  want  to  do 
nothing  to  destroy  that  profile  of 
himself  as  a  spiritual  son. 

Next,  a  person  should  carry  in  his 
wallet  a  picture  of  his  loved  ones. 
They  will  represent  a  group  of  silent 
companions,  who  made  sacrifices  for 
him  and  continue  to  give  him  sup- 
port. These  unseen  companions  will 
be  a  sort  of  jury  that  helps  a  person 
evaluate  each  act,  each  word,  each 
deed. 

The  person  who  looks  forward  to 
adventure  will  get  a  lift  out  of  life 
instead  of  a  fall.  ■  ■ 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  prejudice. 
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QUn^ilt  96.  AUue. 


By  Elmer  G.  MilUon 


TODAY  the  Christian  yearns  for 
resurrection.  The  tensions  of  the 
cold  war,  the  frustrations  of  work, 
and  the  disappointments  of  Hfe  gen- 
erally drive  him  to  the  hope  of  resur- 
rection. Moreover  the  absence  of 
justice  in  life  itself — people  do  not 
get  what  they  deserve — make  men 
want  a  resurrection  where  the  scales 
of  Kfe's  injustices  are  put  in  balance 
once  and  for  all.  Finally,  there  is 
deep  within  each  of  us  such  a  love 
of  Hfe,  a  love  of  our  own  living,  that 
we  cannot  for  long  tolerate  the  idea 
that  one  day  it  will  all  be  completely 
over.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
we  want  resurrection  to  be  real. 

On  the  other  hand,  many,  many 
Christians  really  have  no  heart  for 
the  resurrection.  We  observe  that 
some  Christians  who  do  beheve  in 
resurrection  virtually  abandon  the 
responsibihties  of  this  life — putting 
their  attention  on  and  devoting  their 
religious  energies  to  "the  after  life" 
— and  this  produces  feelings  of  dis- 
taste in  us.  Furthermore,  many  of 
us  are  really  science-servers  at  heart, 
and  this  service  makes  genuine  be- 
lief  in   the   resurrection    practically 


impossible.  So  for  compelling  rea- 
sons the  contemporary  Christian 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  in  resur- 
rection. 

Thus,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  New  Testament  accounts  of 
resurrection  we  come  with  ambiv- 
alent attitudes.  On  the  one  hand 
we  want  to  believe,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  want  not  to  believe.  How 
shall  we  resolve  this  ambivalence? 
We  can,  for  one  thing,  follow  the 
subjective  path.  That  is,  we  can  at- 
tempt to  work  this  matter  out  in 
our  own  minds,  both  by  quiet  reflec- 
tion and  by  the  give-and-take  of 
conversation  with  fellow  believers. 
Or  we  can,  accepting  the  alterna- 
tive, turn  to  Holy  Scripture  and  ex- 
pect by  hard,  honest  study  of  the 
Bible  to  come  up  with  the  answer. 

Resurrection  in  the  Bible 

Without  detailing  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  these  two  alterna- 
tives, let  us  accept  the  second  one. 
Let's  look  at  Scripture  and  see  what 
it  has  to  say  on  resurrection. 

The  Complete  Concordance  of  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  Bible  lists 


Dr.  Million  is  director  for  the  Department  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
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forty-one  places  in  the  Bible  where 
the  word  resurrection  occurs.  All 
forty-one  of  these  references  are  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  latter  part 
of  each  gospel,  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  1  Corinthians,  and  the  Book  of 
Acts  contain  most  of  these  references 
(thirty  of  them). 

In  Mark  16:1-20  we  find  set  forth 
in  brief  form  the  story  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  The  first  eight 
verses  describe  the  visit  of  three 
women — Mary  Magdalene,  Mary 
the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome — 
to  the  tomb  of  Jesus.  The  next 
twelve  verses  constitute  a  marvel- 
ously  succinct  summary  of  the  resur- 
rection appearances  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  did  all  this  mean  to  the 
early  church?  It  meant  triumph, 
understanding,  and  mission.  In  the 
resurrection  God  validated  the  life 
of  Jesus.  It  had  been  clear  right 
along  that  Jesus  did  not  believe  and 
act  hke  other  men.  He  gave  himself 
not  to  the  secular  values  and  be- 
witchments of  his  day,  but  to  the 
living  God  alone.  Thus  a  sharp  con- 
flict shaped  up  between  him  and 
"the  world,"  and  this  conflict  re- 
sulted in  his  crucifixion.  The  resur- 
rection comes  along,  then,  as  proof 
that  this  man  was  right.  He  did 
properly  understand  God  and  God's 
demands  on  human  fife.  The  resur- 
rection was  his  triumph. 

However,  the  sharpness  of  Jesus' 
conflict  with  "the  world"  during 
his  Hfe  did  not  enable  his  followers 
to  understand  the  necessity  of  his 
suffering.  It  was  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cross  that  Jesus  began 
with  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  and 
interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 


tures the  things  concerning  himself 
(Lk.  24:27).  It  was  only  as  one 
resurrected  that  he  could  open  his 
disciples'  minds  to  understand  the 
scripture  (Lk.  24:45).  Thus  for  the 
early  church  the  resurrection  meant 
understanding. 

And,  of  course,  it  meant  mission. 
The  Great  Commission  of  Matthew 
28:16-20  is  suflBcient  reminder  of 
this  great  meaning. 

Resurrection  Views  Today 

Let  us  move  now  to  see  what  the 
resurrection  means  to  the  church 
today. 

Certain  attitudes  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  modem  person  to  be- 
hove in  the  resurrection.  For  one 
thing,  he  turns  so  often  to  science 
in  his  thinking  and  is  so  much  in- 
terested in  how  things  work  that  he 
gets  stuck  when  he  is  told  the  body 
will  rise  from  the  dead. 

Again,  other  people  become  pre- 
occupied with  specific  questions 
about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus; 
What  kind  of  body  did  the  resur- 
rected Jesus  have?  Was  not  it  a 
spiritual  body  since  it  passed 
through  closed  doors?  Soon  a  per- 
son is  so  imprisoned  with  these  im- 
ponderables that  the  resurrection 
cannot  be  for  him  a  source  of  joy 
and  strength. 

Not  all  modern  persons  are  be- 
dazzled by  science  or  captured  by 
specifics,  however.  Some  have  found 
deep,  inspiring  meaning  in  the  resur- 
rection. 

It  is  clear  that  Paul  thought  of 
the  church  as  a  hving  body.  In  1 
Corinthians  12:12-27  he  likens  in- 
dividual  church  members    (Moffatt 
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thinks  the  word  membrane  is  more 
appropriate  here  since  it  conveys  the 
biological,  organic  mood  of  Paul's 
thought)  to  various  parts  of  the 
body;  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  hand, 
the  foot,  etc.  Then  in  verse  27  Paul 
flatly  says,  "Now  you  are  the  body 
of  Christ  and  individually  members 
of  it." 

But  there  is  another  meaning  of 
resurrection  abroad  today,  a  more 
personal  meaning.  Karl  Barth,  in 
dealing  with  the  resurrection,  first 
emphasizes  that  Jesus  in  the  tomb 
was  dead — genuinely,  completely, 
utterly  dead.  Then  Barth  even  more 
emphatically  says  that  Jesus  was 
resurrected  from  the  dead  by  God 
himself.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
God  whose  power  entered  that  real 
tomb  which  contained  the  mortal 
remains  of  a  really  dead  man  and 
who  resurrected  that  dead  one.  Then 
Barth  makes  this  application:  Just 
as  God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead 
even  so  will  he  raise  us.  That  same 
great  power  and  decision  which 
resurrected  him,  will  resurrect  us. 


There  is  great  sense  and  power 
in  Barth's  understanding  of  resur- 
rection. First,  it  helps  us  to  accept 
death  for  what  we  as  honest,  ordi- 
nary men  really  take  it  to  be  any- 
way; death  is  real,  it  is  not  phantom 
or  make-beHeve.  The  second  conse- 
quence of  this  position,  then,  is  a 
reaHstic  acceptance  of  hfe.  We  look 
upon  ourselves  as  bodied  reahty,  our 
Hfe  is  organic,  it  resides  in  the  body. 
We  look  upon  our  hving  as  enclosed 
in  this  particular  world  and  not  in 
some  vague,  imagined  world  beyond 
or  above  us.  This  means  that  we 
must  take  our  neighbors  and  the 
everyday  issues  of  life  with  fuU 
seriousness.  The  third  consequence 
of  Barth's  understanding  of  resurrec- 
tion is  that  our  hope  is  placed  ex- 
clusively and  solidly  in  God  himself. 
Jesus  in  his  resurrection  is  the  first 
down  pa>Tnent  on  God's  installment 
purchasing  of  everyone  of  us.  (See 
1  Gorinthians  6:14  and  2  Gorin- 
thians  4:14.)  When  a  person's  faith 
is  in  God  himself,  he  can  Hve  with 
joy  and  power.  ■■ 


LL^VJ  l^i'J 


Must  you  interrupt  while  I'm   interrupting?" 
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They 
Might 
Have 
Failed 

By  Florence  K.  Frame 


Persistence  pays  off  for  these 
two  men  who  didn't  know  when 
to  quit,  and  so  achieved  fame 


ROBERT  FROST  was  nineteen 
years  old  when  his  first  pro- 
fessional poem  was  published.  He 
proudly  showed  his  fifteen-dollar 
check  from  The  Independent,  a  na- 
tional magazine,  to  his  grandfather. 

Grandfather  Frost  was  unim- 
pressed. He  was  also  alarmed.  Who 
could  make  a  Hving  writing  poetry? 
Finally  he  said,  in  all  seriousness, 
"We'll  give  you  a  year  to  make 
good." 

As  Frost  recalls  it,  he  answered. 
Til  need  twenty." 

And  that,  sacfly  enough,  is  exactly 
how  long  it  took  New  England's 
most  famous  contemporary  poet  to 
win  national  and  international  ac- 
claim. He  was  thirty-nine  when  his 


first  book,  A  Boys  Will,  was  pub- 
hshed  in  England. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  Robert  Lee  Frost  died. 
During  his  hfetime  he  won  many 
high  honors.  Sometime  before  his 
death  he  served  as  "poet-in-resi- 
dence"  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  he  was  the  first  man  of  letters 
ever  to  have  an  honored  public  part 
in  a  presidential  inaugural  ceremony. 

Had  he  Hstened  to  those  who 
urged  him  in  his  younger  years  to 
give  up  his  'little  verses"  for  a  more 
substantial  Hving,  he  might  have 
failed  and  the  world  would  have 
been  the  loser. 

Not  every  person  of  talent  or 
abihty  is  as  wise  as  he  was.  Nor  is 
everyone  as  single-minded  and  per- 
severing in  planning  his  life.  Some- 
times we  are  late  in  recognizing  our 
capabiHties,  for  example,  or  we  ig- 
nore them  for  fear  of  being  ridi- 
culed. 

Frost,  however,  discovered  his 
love  of  poetry  early.  He  was  a  boy 
of  fourteen  when  he  first  read  Poe 
and  other  early  American  poets.  He 
resolved  to  write  some  of  his  own. 
When  his  high  school  newspaper 
printed  his  first  ballad,  the  budding 
poet  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

"From  then  on,"  says  one  of  his 
admirers,  "he  Hterally  attached  him- 
self to  poetry."  And  that  attachment 
proved  deep  and  unchangeable. 

To  please  his  grandfather,  he  at- 
tended Dartmouth  for  a  year  and 
later  enrolled  at  Harvard.  But,  al- 
though he  enjoyed  philosophy,  the 
classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  stay.  He  was  im- 
patient to  get  on  with  his  literary 
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life,  to  think  clearly  and  to  write. 

Frost's  family,  having  failed  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  heading 
toward  failure,  now  consented  to 
set  him  up  on  a  farm  near  Deny, 
New  Hampshire.  The  poet  remained 
in  semi-seclusion  here  for  ten  years, 
scratching  a  Hving  from  farming  the 
land  and  a  part-time  teaching  job, 
and  writing  poetry. 

Those  who  have  never  sacrificed 
family  standing  and  reputation  for 
an  ideal  cannot  imagine  the  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  courage  re- 
quired. Especially  when  one  is  not 
sure  of  the  ultimate  outcome. 

At  thirty-five,  Frost  had  only  a 
meager  fourteen  published  poems  to 
his  credit.  Time  was  precious.  Per- 
haps England,  which  was  enjoying 
a  Hterary  revival,  would  be  more 
receptive.  Frost  uprooted  his  family 
to  settle  in  rural  England.  There, 
sitting  before  the  fire  in  his  thatched 
cottage  one  evening  in  1913,  he 
mused  over  the  poems  he  had  writ- 
ten since  that  first  one  was  printed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  thought  came  to  him  that  a 
publisher  might  consider  them 
worthy  of  a  book.  That  very  week, 
he  located  a  Hkely  publisher,  the 
David  Nutt  Publishing  Company 
known  to  be  receptive  to  poets,  and 
took  his  poems  to  the  editor.  Mrs. 
Nutt  read  through  his  sheaf  of 
verses  and  promptly  consented  to 
publish  them. 

Critics  praised  A  Boys  Will.  They 
liked  his  sharpness  of  observation 
and  the  unforgettable  phrases  he 
uses  to  describe  the  simple  and  the 
ordinary.  A  second  volume.  North 
of  Boston,  clinched  Frost's  reputa- 


Robert  Frost,  a  great  American  poet. 

tion.  He  was  hailed  throughout  the 
hterary  world  as  a  briUiant  teller 
of  tales  and  a  writer  of  simple  truths. 
By  the  time  he  came  back  to  his 
native  New  England  in  1915,  he  was 
a  recognized  man  of  letters  sought 
after  by  the  most  distinguished  uni- 
versities in  the  country.  Fame  came 
at  forty  to  this  remarkable  man,  but 
not  until  it  had  put  him  to  the  most 
severe  tests  of  patience  and  frustra- 
tion. Someone  less  determined,  less 
persevering  might  have  failed 
through  sheer  exasperation. 

UNLIKE   his   fellow   New   Eng- 
lander,  Robert  Peary  dreamed 
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of  action,  not  words.  His  was  the 
incredible  dream  of  exploring  the 
secrets  of  that  icy  expanse  called  the 
Arctic,  and  of  planting  the  American 
flag  at  its  northenmiost  tip. 

"As  far  back  as  I  can  remember," 
Peary  told  a  friend  years  after  his 
dream  was  a  reality,  "I  had  my 
heart  set  on  exploring  the  Arctic 
and  getting  to  the  Pole,  fantastic  as 
it  seemed  to  my  friends  and  family." 

How  does  a  man  go  about  doing 
the  "impossible"?  Peary  began  by 
planning  his  career  early.  He  chose 
civil  engineering  and  when  he  had 
completed  his  training,  he  got  a  job 
as  a  surveyor  with  the  United  States 
Navy.  It  was  his  hope  to  be  assigned 
to  the  far  North.  Unhappily,  his  as- 
signment called  for  surveying  jungles 
in  South  America,  far  from  the  land 
he  yearned  for. 

A  blow  like  this  might  discourage 
a  lesser  man.  Peary  did  not  give 
up  his  dream.  He  continued  to  hope 
for  a  transfer.  Finally,  in  1886  when 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  he  felt  he 
could  wait  no  longer.  Taking  a  leave 
of  absence  from  his  post,  he  set  sail 
on  his  own  for  Greenland.  He  aimed 
only  at  reaching  the  east  coast  of 
this  vast  wasteland.  He  never  made 
it. 

This  failure  merely  served  to  whet 
his  appetite.  Five  years  later,  having 
rounded  up  enough  money  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment  a  second  time, 
he  set  out  again.  This  trip  also  ended 
in  failure. 

"Peary  might  have  avoided  this 
failure  had  he  prepared  himself  and 
his  party  better,"  says  one  geogra- 
pher today.  "He  was  simply  not 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  North." 


At  this  crucial  point  no  man  could 
have  blamed  him  for  calling  it  quits. 
He  had  made  two  attempts  to  ex- 
plore the  Arctic  at  great  sacrifice. 
Why  risk  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  explorers  a  third  time? 

But  Peary  would  not  accept 
failure.  He  organized  still  another 
expedition.  This  time  he  wisely  en- 
gaged the  help  of  some  Eskimos 
who  knew  the  terrain.  And,  after 
an  ahnost  unbearably  diflScult  trip, 
he  found  the  answer  to  the  first  of 
the  secrets  he  was  looking  for.  Green- 
land was  an  island  and  might  be 
circumvented. 

Now  he  was  sure  he  could  reach 
the  Pole.  At  least  he  would  make 
one  last-ditch  attempt.  In  July  of 
1908,  he  and  his  party  of  nineteen 
men  steamed  out  of  New  York  har- 

Robert  Peary,  first  explorer  to  reach 
the  North  Pole. 


bor  on  ^e  ship  the  Roosevelt.  They 
sailed  as  far  as  the  ice  would  let 
them  and  then  went  on  by  dog  sled. 

Just  three  miles  short  of  what 
their  compass  readings  indicated 
was  the  site  of  the  Pole,  the  party 
had  to  stop  abruptly.  A  channel  of 
open  water  swished  and  swirled 
ahead  of  them.  They  hunted  for  and 
found  an  ice  bridge  but  it  turned 
to  sludge  under  their  feet. 

Eskimo  guides  scouted  further 
and  at  last  located  another  more 
sturdy  ice  bridge.  They  continued 
their  trek.  Whenever  hopes  of  reach- 
ing their  goal  dwindled,  Peary 
would  think  of  the  American  flag  he 
carried  in  hopes  of  staking  it  at  the 
Pole. 

Finally,  on  April  6,  1909,  nine 
months,  after  leaving  New  York  har- 
bor, Peary  and  his  weary  party  of 
six  men  and  a  dog  sled  reached  the 
Pole.  They  had  very  nearly  failed. 
Only  the  ardor  of  Peary's  dream, 
the  flag  and  the  proximity  of  the 
Pole  kept  them  from  turning  back. 

Sagas  of  those  who  might  have 
failed  but  for  exceptional  strength 
of  character  dot  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. Yet  these  two  New  Englanders 
typify  in  a  special  way  the  determi- 
nation and  individuality  we  in  the 
United  States  have  always  con- 
sidered our  finest  national  traits. 


A  fourth-grade  teacher  discussing  her- 
omes  from  history,  asked  the  class  if  it 
knew  who  Joan  of  Arc  was.  "I  think," 
piped  a  small  voice  from  the  rear  of  the 
room,  "she  was  Noah's  wife."— A.P.  in 
Quote. 


Tlie  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


SURRENDER 

The  fields  are  white  for  harvest. 

The  laborers  are  few, 

For  I  have  often  failed  to  heed 

What  thou  would'st  have  me  do. 

But  now  I  strike  the  flag  of  pride. 

My  will  is  lost  in  thine; 

The  cross  that  others  will  not  bear 

I  shall  accept  as  mine. 

Shape  me  on  thy  potter's  wheel 

Till  I  conform  to  thee, 

While  thou  art  asking  "Who  will  go?" 

I  answer,  "Lord,  send  me." 

ON  FEELING  GUILTY 

So  you  made  a  mistake  and  r^ret  it. 
Well  tell  it  to  God  and  forget  it. 
Make  your  amends 
But  don't  dwell  on  your  sins. 
Guilt  can  destroy  you  if  you  let  it. 

THE  FISHERMAN 

The  Lord  called  me  as  a  fisher  of  men 
And  I  worked  hard  at  the  role, 
For  the  love  of  God  is  your  only  net 
When  you  fish  for  a  human  souL 

The  darkness  falls,  my  work  near  done 

I  fished  the  long,  hard  day; 

Now  my  thoughts  are  not  of  the  catch 

I  caught 
But  the  ones  that  got  away. 
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Three  Views  of  Immortality 


A  theologian,  a  scientist,  and  an  evangelist 
present  differing  concepts  of  what  we  may 
expect  when  we  die  physically 


There  Is  a  Life  After  Death 


By  James  A.  Pike 


AS  a  Christian  I  am  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that 
there  is  a  life  after  death.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  no  scientific  in- 
formation upon  which  such  a  behef 
could  be  based;  while  there  are  rea- 
sonable arguments  in  favor  of  such 
a  position,  the  Christian  depends 
upon  revelation  as  reported  in  Holy 
Scripture  for  his  faith,  rather  than 
upon  arguments  from  reason  or  sci- 
ence. 

As  to  the  nature  of  fife  after 
death,  it  seems  that  a  healthy  ag- 
nosticism offers  the  best  approach. 
I  beheve  in  a  hteral  heaven  in  that 
it  will  be  a  state  in  which  I  shall 
know  and  see  God;  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily believe  that  such  a  heaven  has 
a  geographical  and  spatial  location, 
at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  those 
terms  are  usually  used.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture has  attempted  to  use  symbolic 


language  to  describe  the  state  of 
being  with  God;  and  hence  the 
metaphors  of  "pearly  gates"  and 
"golden  streets." 

As  to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
processes  that  take  place  after  death, 
once  again  I  feel  that  any  attempt 
to  be  specific  would  be  bound  to  lead 
one  into  fruitless  speculation.  St. 
Paul  says,  "We  shall  be  changed," 
and  likens  this  to  the  change  in  a 
seed  after  it  is  planted  and  becomes 
a  growing  thing. 

I  beheve  that,  in  our  heavenly 
state,  we  shall  retain  our  personah- 
ties.  .  .  .  We  should  have  the  op- 
portunity as  we  freely  turn  more 
and  more  to  God  to  abandon  the 
idols  and  self-concerns  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  him,  to  enter  more 
and  more  into  his  presence  and,  to 
quote  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
"grow   from   strength   to   strength." 
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Because  this  is  a  process  similar 
to  our  growing  relationship  to  God 
on  this  earth,  our  tradition  believes 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  re- 
member in  our  prayers  those  who 
have  passed  on,  just  as  we  remember 


in  our  intercessions  those  on  this 
earth.  More  and  more  those  in  the 
life  to  come  enter  into  the  presence 
of  God  and  exist  to  love  and  serve 
him.  More  than  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
no  one  knows. 


Nature  Knows  No  Extinction 

By  Wernher  von  Braun 


IN  om:  modern  world  many  people 
seem  to  feel  that  science  has 
somehow  made  such  "reHgious  ideas" 
as  immortahty  untimely  or  old- 
fashioned. 

But  I  think  science  has  a  real  sur- 
prise for  the  skeptics.  Science,  for 
instance,  tells  us  that  nothing  in 
nature,  not  even  the  tiniest  particle, 
can  disappear  without  a  trace. 

Think  about  that  for  a  moment. 
Once  you  do,  your  thoughts  about 
life  will  never  be  the  same. 

Science  has  found  that  nothing 
can  disappear  without  a  trace.  Na- 


ture does  not  know  extinction.  All 
it  knows  is  transformation! 

Now,  if  God  appHes  this  fimda- 
mental  principle  to  the  most  minute 
and  insignificant  parts  of  his  imi- 
verse,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  as- 
sume that  he  applies  it  also  to  the 
masterpiece  of  his  creation — the 
human  soul?  I  think  it  does.  And 
everything  science  has  taught  me — 
and  continues  to  teach  me — strength- 
ens my  belief  in  the  continuity  of  our 
spiritual  existence  after  death.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  ever  disappears  with- 
out a  trace. 


Two  Deaths 

By  Billy  Graham 


nr  HE  Bible  indicates  that  there  are 
JL  actually  two  deaths.  Jesus 
warned  that  we  are  to  fear  the 
second  far  more  than  the  first.  He 
indicated  that  the  death  of  our  body 
is  nothing  compared  to  eternal  death, 
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or  hell,  the  conscious  everlasting 
banishment  of  a  soul  from  God.  The 
Bible  has  many  fearful  descriptions 
concerning  this  awful  condition  in 
which  the  soul  will  find  itself  one 
minute  after  death. 


Many  people  say,  "Do  you  believe 
that  heaven  is  a  literal  place?"  Yes! 
Jesus  said,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you."  The  Bible  teaches  that 
Enoch  and  Elijah  ascended  in  a 
literal  body  to  a  literal  place  that 
is  just  as  real  as  Los  Angeles,  Lon- 
don, or  Algiers! 

We  are  not  told  in  the  Scripture 
where  heaven  is.  Some  students 
have  tried  to  take  some  Scriptures 
and  put  them  together  and  say  that 
heaven  is  in  the  north  (Psalm  48:2). 

But  no  matter  where  heaven  is,  it 
will  be  where  Christ  is. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  this  coun- 
try will  be  a  place  of  beauty.  It  is 
described  in  the  Bible  as  a  "building 
of  God" — "a  better  country" — *'a 
glory."  Many  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  the  heartaches,  the  trials,  the 
disappointments,  tragedies  and  the 
silence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  sufiFer- 
ing  will  be  revealed  there.  It  will 
be  a  time  of  joy,  service,  laughter, 
singing,  and  praise  to  God.  .  .  . 

Many  people  ask,  "How  can 
bodies  that  have  decayed  and  been 
cremated  be  raised?"  Scientists  have 
already  proved  that  no  chemicals 
disappear  from  the  earth.  The  God 
who  made  the  body  in  the  first 
place  can  bring  all  the  original 
chemicals  back  together  again,  and 
the  body  will  be  raised  to  join  the 
soul.  But  the  new  body  that  we  will 
have  will  be  a  glorious  body  like 
unto  the  body  of  Christ.  It  will  never 
know  tears,  heartache,  tragedy,  dis- 
ease, suffering  or  death. 

Like  it  or  not,  you  have  to  live  for- 
ever somewhere;  so  you  had  better  learn 
how  to  live.— Bob  Jones. 


IT'S  IN  THE  RECORD 

WHEN  you  read  about  the  big 
crowds  that  some  of  the  foot- 
ball and  baseball  stadiums  hold, 
don't  be  too  surprised  .  .  .  back  in 
the  early  Roman  days  Rome*s  great 
Colosseum  was  estimated  to  have 
held  about  90,000  people! 

•  Back  on  May  4,  1957,  a  David 
Kwan  of  Singapore  took  a  hike  one 
day  and  proceeded  along  until  he 
called  it  quits  81  weeks  later.  The 
22-year-old  lad  covered  a  distance 
of  18,500  miles.  His  trek  took  him 
into  14  countries,  from  Singapore  to 
London.  He  averaged  a  little  better 
than  30  miles  a  day. 

•  Here's  a  record  that  will  "rock" 
you.  A  Mrs.  Ralph  Weir  of  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  set  her  rocking  chair  in 
motion  and  didn't  stop  until  over  93 
hours  later.  The  52-year-old  woman 
set  this  new  record  on  August  31, 
1957. 

•  Ed  McGivern  would  have  made 
a  wonderful  peace  oflBcer  in  the  old 
western  days.  This  sharpshooter 
could  rapid  fire  his  revolver,  send- 
ing off  five  shots  in  0.45  seconds  at 
a  distance  of  15  feet  and  all  his  shots 
could  be  grouped  in  a  2-inch  radius! 
He  performed  this  feat  twice. 
(August  20,  1932,  Lead  Club  Range, 
South  Dakota.) 


— ^Mario  DeMarco 
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THE  TROPHIES 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


THE  living  room  was  so  filled 
with  quiet  that  the  gentle  tick- 
ing of  the  old-fashioned  walnut 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  suddenly 
seemed  loud.  Brad  Lane  lowered 
the  newspaper  he'd  been  pretending 
to  read  and  studied  his  wife.  Merle. 


Her  hands  moved  rhythmically  at 
a  delicate  pattern  of  embroidery,  as 
she  sat,  placidly  engrossed,  her 
straw-colored  head  bent  over  the 
task.  And  this  is  to  be  the  hour  of 
your  ordeal,  he  thought  in  anguished 
wonderment. 
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Merle  Lane  was  a  possessive  mother  who  was  filled  with 
bitterness  at  the  untimely  death  of  her  only  son  .  .  . 


His  eyes  traveled  to  the  clock  and 
he  saw  that  it  was  nearly  two-thirty. 
The  time  when  their  son's  wife  was 
due  to  arrive.  Their  late  son's  wife! 
His  throat  filled  with  hurt  as  he 
made  the  mental  correction.  Over 
six  months  now.  And  though  he  had 
found  meaning  in  his  prayers  it  still 
was  diflBcult.  He  was  certain  that 
he  was  more  able  to  reconcile  to 
the  tragedy  of  his  son's  drowning. 
But  it  still  hurt!  He  knew  now  that 
to  fully  imderstand  the  meaning  of 
prayer  one  must  be  able  to  accept 
the  refusal  as  well  as  the  assent.  As 
a  Christian  he  knew  that  God's  will 
was  not  necessarily  what  he  would 
ordain,  nor  was  God's  pattern  meant 
to  be  immediately  and  clearly  plain 
to  him.  He  had  knelt  in  the  darkness 
and  prayed:  "Stay  with  me,  God. 
The  night  is  cold  and  my  little  spark 
of  courage  dies!"  And  he  had  found 
peace.  Not  so  for  Merle! 

His  wife  was,  on  the  surface,  a 
self-contained  and  unemotional  per- 
son. And  her  reaction  to  Jim's  drown- 
ing, while  in  the  service  a  thousand 
miles  from  home,  had  been  cloaked 
in  a  vague  coldness.  Exactly  as  she'd 
reacted  to  his  marriage  a  few 
months  before  to  a  girl  they  had 
never  met.  Whom  they'd  be  seeing 
for  the  first  time  in  a  few  minutes. 

He  lifted  the  newspaper  again  and 
sighed.  Certain  his  wife  would  carry 
the  afternoon  in  her  usual  restrained, 
cold  way.  This  slip  of  a  girl  Jim  had 
made  his  wife  would  spend  a  brief 
half-hour  with  them  and  leave  still 
a  stranger.  Merle  would  see  to  that. 


The  fear  of  betraying  her  grief  had 
frozen  her.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  she  had  found  so  little  solace 
in  her  religion.  Brad  sighed  as  he 
wished  she  would  remember  what 
she  professed  to  believe.  And  he 
thought:  "There  is  no  fear  in  love^ 
but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 

One  must  face  it.  Merle  bad  been 
an  unnaturally  possessive  mother.  As 
he'd  watched  Jim  grow  to  a  satisfy- 
ing, sturdy  young  manhood  and  de- 
cide on  a  career  in  the  Navy,  he'd 
often  found  himself  standing  by,  a 
fascinated  onlooker.  He  wondered 
how  it  would  work  out.  When  the 
moment  came  for  the  inevitable 
break  between  mother  and  son,  how 
would  Merle  take  it?  In  all  his  spec- 
ulations he  had  not  foreseen  this 
tragic  conclusion  nor  realized  the 
stark  pain  that  awaited  them. 

"You're  overdoing  it.  Merle,"  he'd 
warned  his  wife  one  afternoon  when 
they  were  alone.  "This  relationship 
between  you  and  Jim  is  too  close  to 
be   good." 

Her  serious  blue  eyes  had  stared 
at  him  in  surprise.  "Brad,  I  honestly 
think  you're  jealous." 

"That's  not  true,"  he'd  tried  to 
reason  with  her.  "I  love  the  boy. 
But  he  must  be  allowed  to  develop 
as  an  individual.  The  way  you  are 
with  him  could  do  real  damage  if 
he  were  a  different  type.  But  Jim 
is  no  mother's  boy.  He'll  strike  off 
on  his  own  one  of  these  days.  It's 
you  I'm  worried  about.  You'll  be 
hurt  and  badly." 

"What  is  it  now?"  she'd  sighed. 
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"I  suppose  because  we  spend  a  few 
hours  wrarkmg  together  in  the  gar- 
den?" 

He  said.  **You  and  I  both  know 
why  you  planned  such  an  ambitious 
gardrai  this  year.  To  make  Jim  work 
in  it.  Because  you  knew  it  would 
be  a  good  excuse  to  keep  him  with 
you  that  much  longer  each  day.  A 
task  for  you  to  share  together.  Bet- 
ter curb  that  possessiveness,  my  dear, 
before  it's  too  late." 

"What  do  you  expect?"  she'd 
cried,  allowing  her  usual  mask  of 
reserve  to  drop  for  a  moment.  "That 
I  stifle  my  love  for  my  son?" 

He'd  shrugged  hopelessly  and 
turned  away.  That  was  how  it  al- 
ways ended.  Then  the  day  came 
when  Jim  had  been  posted  to  the 
West  Goast.  Merle  had  taken  it  bet- 
ter than  he'd  expected.  Better  than 
she  did  the  news  of  his  marriage  to 
a  stranger  a  few  months  later. 
Merle  never  really  recovered  from 
that.  The  telegram  announcing  Jim's 
accidental  death  seemed  an  anticli- 
max. Jim  was  already  lost  to  her  be- 
fore it  arrived. 

HE  looked  up  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel.  Two  thirty-five!  The 
girl  was  five  minutes  late.  Perhaps 
she  wouldn't  come.  It  might  be  bet- 
ter. No  telling  what  would  happen 
when  she  and  Merle  met.  There 
might  even  be  an  unfortunate  scene. 
All  spring  since  Jim's  death  the 
garden  had  been  neglected.  When 
he'd  suggested  they  clean  it  up  she'd 
angrily  insisted  it  be  let  alone.  He 
knew  the  neighbors  had  noticed  its 
neglect  and  were  talking.  Then 
there'd  been  the  unhappy  scene  with 
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the  Allen  boy  just  the  last  weekend. 

The  lad  had  shown  an  interest  in 
the  two  small  silver  trophies  that 
stood  on  the  mantel  flanking  the 
walnut  clock.  Taking  down  one  of 
the  gleaming  cups  he'd  read  the  in- 
scription on  it  admiringly. 

"Yoin:  son  won  this  in  an  inter- 
collegiate broad  jump  contest,"  he 
said,  much  impressed. 

Brad  smiled  at  him.  "That's  right. 
Jim  was  an  expert  at  the  broad 
jump.  He  got  himself  that  other  cup 
up  there  for  the  same  thing." 

Just  then  Merle  had  come  into  the 
room.  Seeing  the  trophy  in  the  boy's 
hands  she'd  suddenly  gone  pale. 
And  stepping  forward  snatched  it 
from  the  surprised  youth. 

"Really,  Brad!"  She'd  turned  to 
him  with  a  frown.  "I  don't  imder- 
stand  you.  You  know  I  don't  want 
these  things  disturbed!"  Wiping  the 
cup  clean  of  fingermarks  with  ex- 
aggerated care  she'd  retmrned  it  to 
its  place  beside  the  clock. 

It  seemed  her  possessiveness  had 
been  transferred  from  Jim  to  the 
things  that  had  belonged  to  him.  She 
couldn't  bear  to  have  them  touched 
by  anyone  but  herself.  His  room  was 
just  as  he'd  left  it.  Often  she'd  go 
alone  up  there  and  sit.  The  same  un- 
natural turning  from  life  so  appar- 
ent in  her  neglect  of  the  garden.  And 
now  she  was  going  to  meet  their 
daughter-in-law.  The  stranger  who 
had  robbed  her  of  Jim.  Even  be- 
fore death.  Brad  was  worried.  But 
maybe,  he  thought,  God  would  use 
the  girl  to  bring  Merle  out  of  her 
selfishness. 

The  doorbell  rang  and  he  tossed 
the    paper    aside    and    stood    up. 


Merle  was  also  on  her  feet  now,  the 
embroidery  abandoned. 

"I'll  take  it/'  she  said  quietly  and 
went  out. 

He  moved  across  by  the  fireplace 
with  his  ears  alerted  to  the  distant 
words  of  greeting  as  the  two  met. 
Cold  and  politely  formal  in  tone.  He 
tried  to  recall  the  picture  Jim  had 
given  him  of  the  girl  in  the  few  let- 
ters he'd  sent  before  his  drowning. 
He'd  written:  "I'm  sorry  Mother 
won't  answer  any  of  my  letters.  I'd 
so  Hke  to  write  to  her  about  Grace. 


The  wonder  of  this  girl  who  has 
given  my  Hfe  a  new  dimension.  Not 
the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  met  but  she 
has  a  charm  quite  natural  and  her 
own.  Perhaps  she  lacks  subtlety  and 
she's  still  a  good  deal  of  a  child  but 
this  is  very  good  for  me.  She's  an 
ideal  wife,  Dad." 

The  girl's  entrance  ended  Brad's 
reverie.  She  was  petite,  brunette, 
and  obviously  nervous. 

Merle  stood  at  her  side,  seemingly 
quite  imruffled.  "This  is  Grace, 
dear."  The  cold  tone  of  the  intro- 
duction cued  him  that  she  expected 
him  to  make  whatever  friendly  ges- 
tures there  would  be. 

He  hurried  across  to  the  girl  and 
took  her  hand:  "You're  exactly  as  I 
expected."  Smiling  at  her  warmly  as 
their  eyes  met. 

"And  you're  both  so  hke  Jim  de- 
scribed you!"  She  said  it  so  sincere- 
ly. She  was  so  pathetically  young. 
She  sounded  as  if  she  felt  she  had  at 
last  come  home. 

Her  defenselessness  and  obvious 
rehef  at  finding  them  troubled  Brad. 
How  would  the  girl  feel  when  she 
knew  Merle's  true  attitude  toward 
her?  But  surely  Jim  had  given  her 
some  hint  that  the  marriage  had  dis- 
pleased his  mother. 

After  they  were  aU  three  seated 
the  tension  in  the  room  grew.  Even 
though  the  newcomer  seemed  de- 
termined to  ignore  it. 

She  said:  "As  the  taxi  brought  me 
here  I  watched  the  street  names  and 
compared  them  with  what  Jim  had 
told  me.  He  had  a  gift  for  descrip- 
tion. I'd  have  known  this  house  any- 
where. And  he  talked  about  the  gar- 
den. I  must  see  it." 
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Merle's  face  was  a  study  in  con- 
trolled pain.  In  desperation  Brad 
quickly  changed  the  subject.  "I 
understand  you're  staying  at  Manor 
Inn.  Fine  old  hotel." 

Grace  nodded.  "It  has  an  atmos- 
phere. But  then  so  does  everything 
here.  Jim  said  I'd  love  this  part  of 
the  country.  And  I  do.  I  came  here 
as  soon  as  I  could  because  it  was 
what  we'd  planned." 

"You'll  find  us  a  httle  hard  to 
know  at  first,"  Brad  smiled.  "But 
once  the  thaw  sets  in  it's  usually 
permanent." 

HE  was  dismayed  that  Merle  still 
refused  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation. She  sat  there  poHtely  Hsten- 
ing.  Really  far  ofiF  in  her  tortured 
world.  And  he  knew  the  girl's  con- 
stant reference  to  Jim  must  be  hard 
for  her  to  bear.  Their  daughter-in- 
law  was  in  some  way  trying  to  Hnk 
the  past  with  the  present. 

"I  have  so  much  to  learn  and 
understand,"  the  girl's  voice  faltered 
as  she  spoke  now.  "We  had  so  little 
time  together.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  me  to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  are  still 
a  mystery.  When  I  do  it  seems  to  al- 
most make  Jim  five  again." 

"You  know  that  can  never  bel" 
Merle's  loud,  bitter  outburst  was  all 
the  more  shocking  because  of  her 
previous  silence. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 
Then  the  girl  faced  Merle  who  sat 
stiffly,  a  tense,  frigid  figure  of  grief. 

"I  think  that  depends  on  us,"  the 
girl  spoke  softly  and  thoughtfully. 
"I'm  sure  hell  always  be  part  of  my 
pattern  of  living.  And  that  has  to  be 
true  of  both  of  you  as  well." 
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Brad's  voice  was  touched  with 
emotion  as  he  said:  "You're  right — 
so  very  right.  We  are  thankful  that 
Jim  married  you.  That  we  have  a 
daughter." 

He  hoped  that  Merle  would  add 
something  in  the  same  vein.  But  she 
ignored  what  was  said  altogether. 
He  fretted!  Why  must  she  act  this 
way?  The  girl  had  so  vaHantly  tried 
to  breach  the  gulf  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  them. 

The  girl  got  up  and  went  over  to 
the  mantel.  "These  must  be  Jim's 
college  trophies." 

Brad  felt  a  tremor  of  fear  as  she 
reached  and  took  down  one  of  the 
cups.  And  though  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  girl  and  his  lips  did  not  move 
he  prayed  urgently  and  with  earn- 
est supplication  that  she  be  spared 
the  further  pain  Merle  could  so  eas- 
ily bring  her.  He  was  almost  certain 
it  would  trigger  his  wife  to  a  scene. 

Their  daughter-in-law's  smile  was 
wistful.  "He  was  so  proud  of  them. 
He  told  me  just  where  I'd  find 
them." 

Brad  held  his  breath  as  he  turned 
to  see  his  wife's  reaction. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  she 
was  Hstening  to  something,  a  voice 
that  they  could  not  hear.  Then  she 
rose  slowly  and  went  to  the  girl. 
There  was  a  softness  in  her  expres- 
sion and  her  voice  was  low.  "They've 
been  waiting  for  you.  I  was  just 
looking  after  them." 

His  relieved  sigh  was  an  amen  of 
thanks. 

Merle  went  on.  "We  can't  let  you 
stay  at  a  hotel.  Brad  will  drive  you 
there  and  get  your  things.  Jim's 
room  is  ready." 


The  girFs  eyes  became  bright  with 
tears.  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  bother." 

Merle  put  her  arm  around  the 
frail  figure  as  they  walked  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  "It  happens,"  she 
said,  "I  need  an  extra  pair  of  hands 
to  help  in  the  garden." 

He  watched  as  they  went  upstairs. 
The  girl  proudly  carrying  the  tro- 
phies. And  he  thought  how  good  it 
would  be  to  have  that  empty  room 
occupied  again.  The  house  would 
come  alive.  How  much  it  would  help 
Merle! 

His  wife  came  down  a  few  min- 
utes later.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
she  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  new 
happiness  in  her  face.  "It  was  as  if 
God  spoke  to  me.  Brad,"  she  said. 
"He  used  that  moment  and  the  tro- 
phies to  let  me  know  how  selfish 
I've  been.  My  selfishness  all  these 
years,  what  it  has  cost  us.  And  I  al- 
most lost  this  last  chance."  She 
moved  toward  the  kitchen.  "Grace 
must  be  hungry.  I'll  get  dinner." 

Brad  smiled.  "It's  a  fresh  begin- 
ning, Merle.  I  know  he'd  approve." 

She  nodded  gently.  Then  he 
glanced  across  where  the  silver  tro- 
phies had  stood  for  so  long.  And  the 
empty  places  gladdened  him  for 
they  were  a  sign  that  something  pre- 
cious had  at  last  filled  his  wife's 
heart.  ■  ■ 


ON  SPEED  AND  DISTANCE 

He  travels  fastest  who  travels  alone 
In  a  vehicle  he  can  afford  to  own; 
The  poor  man  driving  a   high  priced 

car 
Can  rest  assured  he  won't  go  far. 

— Richard  R.  Smith 


IF  YOU'RE   AFTER 
LAUGHTER,   READ  THIS 

Accurate  Weather  Gauge 

A  tourist  stopped  at  a  combination 
service  station  and  general  store  in 
the  back  country.  While  his  car  was 
being  serviced,  he  noticed  an  old- 
timer  basking  in  the  afternoon  sun 
and  holding  a  short  piece  of  rope. 

The  tourist  walked  over  to  him 
and  asked,  "What  have  you  there?" 

"This  is  a  weather  gauge,  sonny," 
he  said. 

"How  can  you  possibly  tell  the 
weather  with  a  piece  of  rope?"  the 
tourist  wanted  to  know. 

"It's  simple,  sonny,"  was  the  droll 
answer.  "When  the  rope  swings  back 
and  forth,  it's  windy,  and  when  it 
gits  wet,  it's  raining." — Highwuys  of 
Happiness. 

Proof  of  Progress 

You  can  always  be  sure 
That  your  child  is  progressing 
When   he    asks   you    questions 
That  keep  you  guessing. 

— Louise  Darcy 
Truthful? 

There  was  once  a  truthful  busi- 
nessman who  bought  his  secretary  a 
fur  coat  and  listed  it  on  his  income 
tax  as  a  typewriter  cover. — Gene 
Yasenak. 
Doesn't  Make  Sense 

A  small  boy  came  home  dejectedly 
from  his  first  day  at  school.  "Ain't 
goin'  tomorrow,"  he  sputtered. 

"Why  not,  dear?"  his  mother 
asked. 

"Well,  I  can't  read,  and  I  can't 
write  and  the  teacher  won't  let  me 
talk,  so  what's  the  use?" — Gene 
Yasenak. 
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By 


Fruitsi 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


HORACE  BUSHNELL  once  said, 
"To  roll  a  snowball  and  to 
grow  an  oak  tree  are  not  the  same 
thing/'  One  is  growth  by  addition, 
the  other  is  growth  from  within. 
All  lasting  achievement  is  organic. 
My  old  homiletics  teacher  used  to  say 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sermon 
illustrations:  some  are  like  the  il- 
limiinations  on  a  Christmas  tree,  tied 
on  with  string;  others  are  the  inevit- 
able outcrop  of  living  plant.  So  it 
is  with  Christian  character.  The 
Christian  style  of  life  is  the  inevit- 
able result  of  a  Kving  relationship 
with  God. 

Fruits  Not  Additions 

This  is  why  Jesus  and  Paul  spoke 
of  "fruits"  rather  than  additions.  "I 
am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches," 
Jesus  said.  And  again,  "You  will 
know  them  by  their  fruits."  And 
Paul  counseled  the  young  converts  to 
cultivate  the  "fruits  of  the  spirit." 
Dr.   Martin   is   visiting   professor 


Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 


For  Christian  morality  is  not  the 
strenuous  eflFort  to  add  certain  vir- 
tues to  hfe;  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  "abiding  in  Christ." 

Because  many  people  do  not  real- 
ize this,  their  attempt  to  lead  a 
good  life,  as  they  put  it,  is  often 
strained  and  anxiety-ridden.  They 
are  trying  to  do  Christian  things 
before  they  have  become  Christians; 
they  are  endeavoring  to  practice  the 
Christian  virtues  without  first  relat- 
ing themselves  to  Christ  in  love  and 
trust.  Maybe  this  is  why  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore,  who  knew  many  Chris- 
tians in  India,  wrote  to  his  mission- 
ary friend,  C.  F.  Andrews,  "I  am 
trying  to  be  lighted  from  within,  and 
not  to  hold  a  candle  in  my  hand." 
Many  people  who  try  to  Hve  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  to  put  into  practice  the 
Golden  Rule,  are  holding  a  candle 
in  their  hands.  But  is  not  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  essentially  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  happens  when  a  man  is 
'T^orn  again"  into  a  new  relationship 
with  God?  Without  that  relation- 
ship, a  man  might  be  a  crusader, 
holding  a  torch;  with  it,  he  will  be 
full  of  inward  warmth  and  fire. 

So  Christian  ethics  is  not  some- 
thing a  man  sticks  on  to  his  original 
nature,  torturing  his  instincts  and 
reason  into  strange  and  unnatural 
shapes;  it  is  the  flowering  of  life  as 
life  sinks  its  roots  into  good  soil  and 
throws  its  branches  up  to  receive 
fight  and  air. 

When  Paul  describes  "the  fruits  of 
the  spirit,"  it  is  noteworthy  that  he 
contents  himself  with  general  terms, 
of   homiletics,   Perkins   School   of 
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*'But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  patience.  .  .  ."  To  at- 
tempt to  make  rules  about  these,  or 
to  define  them  precisely,  leads  to 
Pharisaism  and  legalism.  But  when 
life  is  truly  rooted  in  the  divine 
ground,  and  truly  responsive  to 
God's  gifts  of  revelation  and  inspira- 
tion, love  will  find  its  own  appropri- 
ate ways  of  expression,  and  joy  will 
take  its  own  course.  The  attempt  to 
legislate  morals  is  hke  the  Japanese 
practice  of  binding  the  twigs  and  de- 
liberately contriving  unnatural 
shapes,  artificially  stunting  growth 
and  manufacturing  unusual  designs. 

The  Image  of  the  Tree 

This  is  why  the  Bible  insists  again 
and  again  on  the  image  of  the  tree. 
From  Genesis  to  Revelation,  it 
speaks  of  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  Eden  and  the  new  earthly 
Paradise,  whose  leaves  are  for  the 
healing  of  man  and  nations;  and  why 
it  sings,  "Blessed  is  the  man  ...  he 
is  like  a  tree  planted  by  streams  of 
water"  (Ps.  1:1,  3).  And  one  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  tree  is  that 
it  is  the  great  transformer:  it  re- 
ceives everything  that  nature  has  to 
give,  and  absorbs  it  inwardly.  It 
draws  its  nourishment  both  from  the 
dark  soil  and  the  radiant  heavens. 
Many  Christians  try  to  live  only 
from  the  sky,  they  are,  as  one  com- 
mentator has  phrased  it,  "more  re- 
ligious than  God."  Many  non- 
Christians  try  to  live  only  from  the 
dark  vitalities  of  natural  life.  But  the 
proper  man  is  he  who  accepts  aU  of 
life  as  it  meets  him,  and  uses  all  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

Many  years  ago  I  read  a  sentence 


which  has  never  ceased  to  influence 
my  life.  Like  many  such  sentences, 
its  author  is  unknown.  "Learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  incidents  and 
events."  An  incident  is  anything  that 
happens,  an  event  is  something  that 
happens  to  me  and  within  me.  If  my 
life  is  a  growing  life,  hke  a  tree  I 
am  always  turning  incidents  into 
events,  accepting  whatever  life 
throws  in  my  path  and  transforming 
it  into  significant  fruit.  This  is  what 
Luther  did  with  temptation.  Did  he 
not  say,  "My  temptations  have 
taught  me  how  to  pray"? 

Because  Christian  character  is  a 
growth  and  not  an  achievement,  the 
Christian  man  finds  no  occasion  for 
boasting.  His  life  is  a  witness  to  the 
power  of  God,  not  a  kind  of  self-ad- 
vertisement. His  virtues  are  uncon- 
scious testimonies  to  the  love  of  God 
in  his  heart.  No  one  is  more  sur- 
prised than  he  when  men  see  his 
transfigured  fife.  When  JuHan 
Dugiud  the  explorer,  the  author  of 
Green  Hell  and  other  works,  was 
traveHng  by  ship  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, he  happened  to  meet  Wilfred 
Grenfell  of  Labrador.  He  was  in- 
stantly struck  by  the  radiance  of 
Grenfell's  face.  Like  Moses,  Grenfell 
"wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone,"  but  the  young  agnostic  ex- 
plorer perceived  it.  When  he  came 
to  write  his  fine  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy, I  Am  Persuaded,  he  singled 
out  this  chance  encounter  with 
Grenfell  as  the  turning  point  of  his 
conversion. 

Is  Witnessing  Natural  for  You? 

If  you  and  I  are  not  bearing  this 
kind  of  fruitful  witness,  it  may  be 
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because  we  are  devoid  of  fruits! 
Men,  even  men  of  the  world,  instinc- 
tively recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  natural  and  what  is 
forced,  between  the  self-conscious 
attempt  to  organize  life  by  v^ll- 
power  and  character  that  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a  sustained  rela- 
tionship v^th  God.  The  cultivation 
of  that  relationship  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  required  of  us,  and  every 
means  of  cultivating  it — ^private 
prayer  and  pubHc  worship,  Bible 
study,  and  fellowship  groups — must 
be  seized  if  we  are  to  bear  the  kind 
of  fruit  that  nourishes  other  Hves. 

It  was  not  a  Christian  preacher 
but  a  Viennese  psychologist,  George 
Groddeck,  who  vn-ote,  "No  April 
day  would  see  the  green  robe  of  the 
woods. if  the  trees  did  not  grasp  with 
all  their  energy  at  the  world  around 
them,  despising  nothing,  using 
everything,  and  then  restoring  to 
Mother  Earth  what  they  had  re- 
ceived from  her  bounty."  So  we 
might  say,  "No  transformation  of 
our  world  is  possible  unless  Chris- 
tian men  drive  their  roots  into  the 
soil  of  God's  love,  and  learn  to  ac- 
cept everything  as  from  his  hands, 
and  give  back  to  the  world  of  men  in 
service  what  they  have  received  in 
succor." 

Before  the  early  followers  of  Jesus 
were  given  the  title  "Christians," 
they  delighted  to  call  themselves 
"men  in  Christ."  Christ  was  both  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere  from  which 
they  drew  life,  in  him  "they  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being," 
and  from  that  fellowship  they  gained 
the  vitality  that  enabled  them  to 
"bring  forth  fruit."  And  the  "love" 


"You  just  can't  trust  a  girl!  Today  I 
received  'Dear  John'  letters  from  three 
of  my  girl  friends." 

they  had  for  one  another  was  not  a 
vague  goodwill,  but  the  overflow  of 
the  love  of  Christ  that  now  filled 
their  hearts.  The  "peace"  they  pos- 
sessed was  not  "peace  of  mind,"  a 
sort  of  sluggish  contentment,  but  "a 
Hfe  that  was  hid  wdth  Christ  in 
God,"  which  enabled  them  in  John 
Gunther's  words  to  have  "content- 
ment with  the  universe,  discontent 
with  the  world."  The  "joy"  was  not 
momentary  fits-and-starts  of  pleas- 
ure, but  a  deep  abiding  happiness 
that  remained  constant  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, since  it  was  not  depend- 
ent on  mood  or  their  own  achieve- 
ment, but  on  their  certainty  of  be- 
ing grasped  by  Christ.  Behind  all 
their  words  and  deeds  was  their 
prior  trust  in  God,  and  so  religion 
became  for  them,  in  Wilfred  North 
Whitehead's  words,  "force  of  belief 
cleansing  the  inward  parts."      ■  ■ 
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The  Smallest  Monastery  on 
Mount  Athos 


By  Ivan  Michaelson  Czap 


THE  monk  Vonifaty,  wearer  of 
the  angelic  habit  the  Great 
Schema,  was  my  companion  on  the 
journey  from  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Ruling  Monastery  of  St.  Panteleimon 
— one  of  the  largest  and  certainly 
the  best  maintained  of  all  the  mon- 
astic institutions — to  Stavronikita, 
which  is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the 
monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos.  Stavroni- 
kita is  on  the  other  side  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  our  way  from  the  mag- 
nificence of  St.  Panteleimon's  took 
us  into  the  medieval  world  of  the 
interior. 

Surrounded  by  breath-taking 
beauties  of  nature,  we  passed  by 
palms  and  oleanders,  rows  and  rows 
of  olive  trees,  through  groves  of 
dark  green  cypresses  and  fragrant 
cedars,  over  rugged  mountains  and 
onto  uneven  terrain  rich  in  plants 
and  flowers  of  every  description. 

We  were  not  in  a  hurry.  Since  our 
journey  took  us  close  to  other 
sketes  and  monasteries,  we  spent  a 
week  in  leisurely  travel,  spending 
one  night  at  picturesque  Dostoino 
Est  and  another  at  the  Skete  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah,  with  its  great  ter- 
races and  high-soaring  church. 

On  the  week's  last  day,  we  made 


NOTE 

In  the  November,  1961,  issue  of 
The  Link  we  carried  an  article  on  the 
Holy  Community  of  Mt.  Athos  by  C. 
V.  Tench.  Some  of  our  readers  felt 
that  this  article  was  inaccurate  in 
many  respects  and  so,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Chaplain,  Captain,  Peter 
Zolnerowich,  we  asked  Ivan  Michael- 
son  Czap  of  Philadelphia  to  do  a  more 
sympathetic  study  of  Mt.  Athos.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  coming  but  we  are 
happy  to  present  another  piece  on  this 
Holy  Community.  — Editor 


an  early  morning  start  from  Panto- 
crater.  Astride  our  small  mules  (the 
only  mode  of  conveyance  on  Athos) , 
we  finally  reached  the  long  rows  of 
well-tended  vines,  heavy  with  in- 
verted pyramids  of  sugary  grapes, 
which  seem  to  grow  best  on  this 
side  of  the  peninsula. 

We  dismounted  and  led  our  mu- 
lashkas  (the  tiny  mules)  the  last 
hundred  yards  or  so  into  the  wel- 
come shade  of  the  arbors  which 
brought  us  to  the  entrance.  On  foot 
— as  behooves  every  traveler,  be  he 
rich  or  poor,  prince  or  commoner, 
who  approaches  an  Athenian  mon- 
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astery — we  came  to  the  stone  wall 
^vhich  surrounds  the  complex  of 
buildings  of  this  monastery.  Making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  passed 
through  a  low  arched  doorway  into 
the  courtyard. 

Stavronikita  has  always  been  one 
of  the  smaller  of  the  ancient  mon- 
asteries of  Athos.  It  is,  however,  a 
ruHng  monastery:  one  of  its  epit- 
ropes  (an  elderly  monastic)  is  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Assembly, 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  lands  and 
the  variegated  activities  of  the 
•Orthodox  Monastic  Repubhc  of 
Athos. 

All  the  monks  of  Stavronikita  at 
the  present  time  are  of  Greek  origin. 
It  was  not  always  so,  for  this  mon- 
astery has  a  special  significance  in 
the  history  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
•Church,  and  once  had  many  monks 
of  Russian  extraction. 

The  monastery  of  Stavronikita  is 
ideally  situated  on  a  high  bluff  over- 
looking the  sparkling,  blue  Aegean. 
It  is  built  on  a  great  rock  which 
overhangs  the  sea.  From  its  tower 
there  is  an  incomparable  view  of  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  of  the  long  rows 
of  vines  pointing  to  the  interior  on 
the  other. 

On  the  sea  side,  one  can  look 
straight  down  to  the  clear  water 
endlessly  washing  against  the  stones 
below  and  hear  its  perpetual  mur- 
mur. I  was  indeed  pleased  when  the 
aged  guestmaster  escorted  me  to  a 
room  in  the  tower  itself  and  offered 
me  the  hospitality  of  the  monas- 
tery. 

They  had  been  expecting  me  for 
:several  days,  he  said;  since  my  ar- 
rival  had   been    delayed,    I   would 
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simply  have  to  extend  my  stay  by 
a  few  days.  What  wonderful,  good 
people  these  Orthodox  monks  are! 
How  could  I  explain  to  the  guest- 
master  that  it  was  precisely  because 
of  that  delay  that  my  visit  could 
not  be  so  long  as  originally  planned? 

But  these  monastics  are  wiser  than 
we  of  the  outside  world — I  did  stay 
on,  and  thus  had  all  the  time  needed 
to  attend  the  roimd  of  services  and 
join  the  humble  monks  in  their  work 
and  prayers. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  de- 
scribe the  perfection  of  this  earth- 
ly paradise.  At  Stavronikita,  as  else- 
where on  Mt.  Athos,  the  soul  finds 
peace  and  prayerful  quiet.  In  this 
great  spiritual  center,  one's  eye  and 
mind  marvel  at  the  breath-taking 
beauties  of  the  Holy  Mountain;  one 
is  spiritually  aware  of  the  real  pres- 
ence of  the  saints  and  of  the  Theo- 
tokos,  the  Mother  of  God,  Protec- 
tress of  Athos,  and  in  his  tranquiUity 
finds  himself  close  to  God. 

I  HAD  read  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  Stavronikita,  and  already 
knew  the  reasons  for  the  many  gifts 
given  by  patriarchs  and  czars  of 
Holy  Russia  to  this  monastery.  I 
understood  why  it  was  the  faithful 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
particular  who  had  sent  most  of  the 
contributions,  over  several  centuries, 
for  the  rebuilding  and  upkeep  of  this 
ancient  stronghold. 

Nevertheless,  I  wanted  to  learn 
these  things  as  traditional  history, 
from  a  direct  source.  And  so  I  spent 
many  hours  with  the  monk  who  was 
assigned  to  be  my  companion  and 
guide  while  I  stayed  at  Stavronikita. 


He  was  eighty  years  old.  But,  like 
other  monastics  I  met  there,  as  spry 
as  a  young  man  half  that  age.  It  was 
he  who  took  me  to  see  the  famous 
icon  of  St.  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of 
Stavronikita. 

The  icon  was  in  the  main  church, 
the  katholikon.  It  had  a  silver  oklad 
(vestment,  a  gem  of  the  silversmith) 
with  an  elaborately  enameled  border. 
Before  it  a  lamp  burns  perpetually, 
its  oils  filling  the  church  with  a  deli- 
cate fragrance,  as  of  perfume. 

The  icon  is  not  painted;  it  is  a 
mosaic.  The  tesserae  (small,  care- 
fully chosen,  many  colored  stones) 
of  the  icon  softly  refract  the  light  of 
the  tiny  flame  in  the  lampada.  It  is 
a  fine  old  icon — one  sees  it  and  med- 
itates on  it  in  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  church,  for  the  great  stones 
with  which  the  walls  were  built 
keep  out  every  outside  sound.  For  a 
long  time  I  stood,  as  have  other  vis- 
itors, in  silent  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. 

Close  examination  revealed  a  long, 
dark  line  in  the  tiny  colored  stones 
which  form  the  face  of  the  saint. 
This  line  is  the  key  to  the  story  of 
the  discovery  of  the  icon.  It  is  an 
old  one  and  takes  us  back  to  the 
golden  days  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, long  before  the  monastery  was 
founded. 

The  icon  is  of  early  Byzantine 
craftsmanship,  and  long  ago  was  in 
one  of  the  churches  in  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  time  of  the  iconoclasts, 
it  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Nothing  was  known  of  it  for  many 
centuries.  About  four  hundred  years 
ago,  some  monks  who  were  fishing 
nearby  raised  the  icon  in  their  nets 


and  brought  it  to  this  place,  then  a 
coenobion  (hermitage)  dedicated  to 
Saint  John  the  Forerunner.  The  icon 
was  heavy  and  almost  completely 
covered  with  the  deposits  of  many 
centuries  in  the  waters. 

That  was  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Turks  were  in  con- 
trol of  the  East;  marauding  Arabs 
had  just  attacked  Athos  and  laid 
waste  most  of  the  monastery  build- 
ings. In  one  of  the  cells  lived  Jere- 
miah, formerly  the  ecumenical  pa- 
triarch. Jeremiah  was  a  learned  man, 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer;  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  Turks  and  finally 
found  haven  on  Mt.  Athos,  where  he 
lived  in  retirement. 

It  was  this  Jeremiah  who  saw,  in 
the  finding  of  the  icon,  a  sign.  He 
thereupon  began  the  reconstruction 
of  the  monastery,  rededicating  it  in 
honor  of  Saint  Nicholas.  The  icon  of 
Saint  Nicholas  was  carefully  cleaned 
and  found  to  be  whole  and  com- 
pletely preserved  despite  the  many 
years  it  had  been  in  the  sea.  But  the 
face  of  the  saint  was  almost  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  large  growth  of 
mother-of-pearl  (because  of  this,  the 
icon  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"Saint  Nicholas  of  the  Oyster"),  at- 
tached firmly  to  the  tesserae  as 
though  protecting  the  features. 
When  the  mother-of-pearl  was  care- 
fully disengaged,  it  fell  into  lustrous 
halves.  On  the  icon  itself  there  re- 
mained a  thin,  dark  line  marking  for- 
ever the  place  from  which  the  valu- 
able growth  had  been  removed. 

Two  fabulous  objects  were  fash- 
ioned from  the  pearl.  One,  shown 
me  by  the  aged  monk,  is  a  Fanagiar 
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(an  object  shaped  like  a  shallow 
plate  on  a  low  pedestal  about  four 
inches  high),  which  is  kept  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Stavronikita  Mon- 
astery and  brought  out  once  a  year 
for  the  service  of  the  Elevation  of 
the  Most  Holy,  the  "CJieen  Panagia" 
(a  service  glorifying  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Protectress  of  Mt.  Athos).  It 
is  encased  in  gold;  the  pearl,  alive 
and  lustrous,  forms  the  centerpiece  of 
the  Panagiar. 

From  the  other  half,  a  magnifi- 
cent Panagia  (worn  only  by  bishops) 
was  fashioned,  decorated  with  ex- 
quisitely worked  miniature  icons. 
This  Panagia  was  brought  to  Mos- 
cow in  1588  by  Patriarch  Jeremiah. 
There  it  was  ceremoniously  placed 
around  the  neck  of  Metropolitan  Job 
when  he  was  consecrated,  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Dormitian,  as  the  first 
"Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All  the 
Russia's."  This  presentation  con- 
ferred the  synodal  blessings  of  all 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  Russia. 

The  memory  of  this  historic  event 
and  the  recognition  of  the  then  ex- 
alted status  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  are  to  this  day  preserved  in 
the  daily  services  at  Stavronikita  on 
far-off  Athos.  ■■ 


CREDENTIALS 

ON  a  jet  flight  I  sat  across  the 
aisle  from  a  father  and  his 
seventeen-year-old  daughter.  We 
visited  and  the  father  proudly  an- 
nounced that  his  daughter,  Nancy, 
had  just  received  her  pilot's  license. 

Nancy  asked.  "Dad,  do  you  think 
it's  all  right  if  I  ask  the  stewardess 
if  I  can  visit  the  captain  and  see  the 
controls?" 

"I  guess  so,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
want  my  pilot's  license  or  if  you  wish 
I'll  ask  the  stewardess  for  you?" 

"No,"  the  daughter  said.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  do  this  strictly  on  my  own, 
I'll  show  the  stewardess  my  pilot's 
license." 

When  the  stewardess  came  down 
the  aisle,  Nancy  showed  her  creden- 
tials. In  a  few  minutes  the  stewardess 
motioned  Nancy  to  the  captain's 
cabin. 

Nancy  walked  through  the  door 
and  the  stewardess  came  back  to  the 
father's  seat.  He  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
Nancy's  credentials  and  pilot  license 
were  sufficient  for  the  captain." 

The  stewardess  laughed.  "Oh,  I 
didn't  tell  the  captain  your  daughter 
was  a  flier.  I  simply  said,  'Captain, 
she's  young  and  pretty.' " 

— Maggi  Middleton 
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Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God. 


The  story  is  making  the  rounds  about 
a  poor  little  shoe  who  is  crying  because 
its  mother  is  a  sneaker  and  its  father  is 
a  loafer. — Machinist. 

A  camper  is  a  guy  who  pays  a  stifiE 
fee  for  the  same  sort  of  uncomfortable 
accommodations  he  griped  about  in  the 
Army.-Bill  Vaughn,  VFW  Magazine, 
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^m^i<m^  Ti^U^  ^ 


By  Milton  Heitzman 


WE  HAVE  been  taught  that 
tension  in  life  is  not  good. 
"Relax!"  your  friends  yell  at  you  as 
you  nervously  wait  or  restlessly  prac- 
tice some  diflBcult  job.  Relax!  Relax!! 
RELAX!!  And  the  bookshelves  are 
filled  with  books  that  suggest 
smooth,  easy- way-out  plans.  But  we 
must  reahze  that  all  of  this  did  not 
begin  with  the  disciples  of  the  power 
of  positive  Hving,  thinking,  looking, 
or  any  other  kind  of  positive  gim- 
mick. This  longing  for  the  secure, 
unruffled  existence  began  many  years 
ago  when  man  wanted  to  Kve  and 
Hve  it  up  on  his  own,  when  he 
wanted  God  to  let  him  alone. 

We  have  read  the  disastrous  story 
of  that  special,  meandering  walk  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  when  Adam 
and  Eve  tasted  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  They 
wanted  to  "get  with  it" — they 
wanted  to  say,  "We  will  know  good 
from  evil  and  there  will  be  no  more 
tension  in  our  lives." 

But  the  real  story  is  that  within 
their  hves,  from  that  moment  on, 
came  the  awful  struggle  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  two  worlds.  They  now  wanted 
to    be    Hving    in    two    houses — the 


dwelling  (or  the  body  or  tent)  as 
Paul  calls  it  and  the  mansion  of  the 
spirit.  But  God  said  no!  They  could 
not  be  God.  They  could  not  get  rid 
of  tension  in  that  way.  God  entered 
into  the  mortal  combat  which  man 
had  initiated.  With  his  forgiveness 
and  love  and  heahng  spirit  he  stood 
then,  and  stands  now,  ready  to  heal 
and  to  help  after  we  have  beaten  our 
fragile  and  hopeful  wings  against 
the  ageless  pillars  of  God's  truth. 

We  know  that  some  look  at 
Adam  and  Eve — the  persons  who 
would  have  been  God — as  a  legend. 
Many  others  say  that  this  is  the 
exact  way  man  began  to  be  lost. 
This  is  a  subject  for  lengthy  bar- 
racks' bull-fests  and  it  cannot  be 
settled  in  one  evening. 

But  this  we  know  for  sure — man 
Hves  under  tension.  The  "between- 
ness"  of  his  citizenship  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  resolve.  On  the  one 
hand  he  withdraws  from  the  world 
and  does  good  and  Hves  right  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  shares  none 
of  God's  love  with  anyone  else.  On 
the  other  hand  he  enters  into 
the  magnesium-titanium-atomic-pro- 
pelled world  and  loses  citizenship  in 


Mr.  Heitzman  is  director  of  the  Religious  Department,  Eye  Gate 
House,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  New  York. 
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the  world  of  his  Lord.  Paul  said  in 
Romans^ 

"I  do  not  understand  my  own  ac- 
tions. For  I  do  not  do  what  I  want, 
but  I  do  the  very  thing  I  hate.  .  .  . 
For  I  know  that  nothing  good  dwells 
within  me.  ...  I  can  wiU  what  is 
right,  but  I  cannot  do  it"  (Rom.  7:15, 
18). 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  the 
mind  and  emotion  that  dehght  in 
the  law  of  God.  But  the  law  of  man 
— ^his  own  will — ^rebels  and  this  is 
the  sin  that  dwells  within. 

Understanding  Tensions 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
this  division — we  might  call  it  bal- 
ance if  we  handle  it  successfully  and 
understandably — ^which  creates  ten- 
sion as  we  operate  in  our  vacillating, 
uncentered,  immobilized  Hves. 

First  of  all,  we  should  reahze  that 
tension  is  a  part  of  all  of  the  life- 
giving  processes.  We  are  physically 
constructed  to  hve  in  and  depend 
upon  tension.  One  muscle  pulls 
against  another;  our  fight  against 
gravity  is  truly  our  only  hope  for  the 
simple  (upon  the  face  of  the  earth) 
job  of  standing  erect.  Meanwhile  the 
astronauts  are  teaching  us  how 
compHcated  the  ehmination  of  grav- 
ity is.  We  are  worried  about  many 
things  in  space  flights  but  weight- 
lessness (the  absence  of  man's  ten- 
sion in  the  gravitational  dialogue)  is 
certainly  one  of  our  great  worries. 

Further  in  the  realm  of  the  physi- 
cal we  heed  the  simple  statement: 
For  every  action  there  is  a  reaction. 
This    is    a   truth   which   is    coming 
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more  and  more  to  the  front  in  the  jet 
and  rocket  age. 

But  what  about  the  world  of  the 
mind?  Certainly  everyone  will  tell 
us  that  too  much  tension  on  the 
mind  causes  a  person  subconscious- 
ly to  plan  to  escape.  Lest  we  sound 
like  a  prevalent  commercial  or  two 
we  will  not  carry  this  analogy  fur- 
ther except  to  say  that  the  alert 
mind  is  in  tension.  It  does  hve  in 
two  worlds  and  it  does  ask  the  basic 
questions.  The  non-questioning  mind 
is  a  flabby  blob  which  hardly  passes 
for  a  mental  source.  Ideas  in  ten- 
sion are  the  source  of  all  great  in- 
ventions. 

Last  summer,  Dr.  David  Berlo  of 
Michigan  gave  some  lectures  on 
communication.  In  his  speaking  at 
Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  beheve  that  anyone  could 
learn  when  he  was  comfortable.  All 
learning  takes  place  in  a  shghtly  ir- 
ritated state.  Tension  breeds  leam- 
mg. 

Now  what  about  the  area  of  the 
discipline  of  psychology?  Here,  too, 
one  must  be  in  tension.  Maturation 
we  learn  takes  place  in  conflict  and 
expression  and  reconcihation  or  re- 
solvement.  Leshe  Weatherhead,  in 
his  broad  book  Psychology,  Religion 
and  Healing,  says, 

All  the  way  through  life  man 
searches  for  security.  The  child  looks 
for  it  in  the  love  and  protection  of 
his  parents,  the  adolescent  in  friends, 
and  perhaps,  the  teachers,  the  lover 
in  the  beloved,  the  artist  and  poet  and 
musician  in  beauty,  and  so  on.  For 
ever  we  search  for  that  which  will  not 
let  us  down,  for  an  abiding  reality  in 
which  the  soul  may  rest. 


The  truly  religious  man  knows  that 
ultimately  there  is  only  one  final  se- 
curity, and  that  is  the  love  of  God  as 
it  is  revealed  in  Christ.  All  else  can 
be  taken  from  us,  but  this,  the  Chris- 
tian believes  will  never  fail.  .  .  .  But 
the  neurotic  is  typically  swayed  by 
emotion,  not  reason,  and  because  he 
has  predetermined  what  he  would 
like  religion  to  be — an  insurance 
against  calamity — he  twists  it  to  his 
purposes,  and  shows  to  the  world  not 
Christianity  but  a  craven  and  despica- 
ble fake-substitute,  unrecognizable  to 
St.  Paul  and  to  all  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  but  serving  his  own  neurotic 
ends.  .  .  . 

I  think  that  the  modern  theolo- 
gians would  find  some  problem  in 
Weatherhead's  use  of  the  phrase 
"Religious  experience  should  be 
progressive"  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  man  does  not  have  any 
elements  within  him  that  can  make 
progress  "progressively" — advance- 
ment takes  place  in  fits  and  starts 
and  in  backslides  and  nosedives  and 
in  zooms  upward.  Man  is  always  in 
this  same  tension  and  sometimes  he 
is  pulled  away  from  the  love  of  God 
and  sometimes  he  dwells  well  with- 
in the  Land  of  the  Lord.  Yes,  it 
is  a  tough  life. 

Making  Two  Worlds  One 

So  really  we  must  say  that  we 
are  citizens  of  two  worlds — some- 
times two  warring  worlds  and  some- 


times two  cooperative  worlds.  These 
worlds  are  at  times  separated  by  the 
chasms  of  selfishness  on  man's  part 
— sometimes  this  world  of  the  flesh 
and  the  world  of  the  spirit,  as  Paul 
called  them,  are  separated  by  the 
weakness  of  man — ^he  just  does  not 
have  the  strength — the  discipline  to 
build  a  bridge  of  love. 

But  I  believe  that  most  often 
these  two  worlds  are  separated  by 
fear.  Man  is  afraid  in  this  strange 
and  lonely  world — he  is  afraid  of 
ridicule — he  is  afraid  of  the  future. 
He  is  ashamed  of  disclosing  the  past 
and  he  cannot  share  these  fears  with 
his  friends — especially  not  his 
friends  or  his  loved  ones.  His  mask 
must  always  be  smiling  and  happy 
and  at  ease — he  must  relax  and 
show  this  easy-going,  outward  look 
to  a  world  that  expects  him  to  be 
at  home. 

This  is  our  word  to  our  fellowmen. 
We  could  preach  and  set  up  rules 
and  say  to  mankind  everywhere — do 
this  and  don't  do  that  and  they  would 
still  be  strangers  in  a  chasm-broken 
world.  But  if  with  the  love  of  Christ 
in  our  hearts  we  simply  say,  "I 
understand" — then  God  bridges  the 
chasm  and  even  our  own  broken 
lives  are  healed  just  a  bit  more.  "I 
understand,"  we  say — then  do  you 
know  what? — ^we  do  begin  to  under- 
stand and  we  are  no  longer  citizens 
of  a  divided  world.  ■  ■ 


GENUINE? 

The  cowboy  was  making  his  first  trip  to  the  big  city.  At  a  party  he  was 
invited  to,  an  awe-struck  friend  saw  an  enormous  diamond  ring. 

"Is  that  diamond  genuine?"  the  friend  asked. 

"If  it  ain't,"  drawled  the  cowboy,  "I  sure  been  beat  out  of  a  dollar  and  a 
halt  J"— Nashville  Banner. 
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We 
tke 

By  Ann  Sothern 


Two  of  television's  popular  comedi- 
ennes, Lucille  Ball  and  Ann  Sothern. 
Ludlle  Ball  became  famous  in  her 
show,  "I  Love  Lucy,"  while  Ann 
Sothern  was  the  well-known  "Private 
Secretary." 


IT  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  of  us 
must  pass  through  dark  days  be- 
fore we  see  the  light.  I  spent  most  of 
my  Hfe  going  through  the  motions  of 
prayer;  I  thought  I  beHeved,  but  my 
faith  had  never  been  put  to  the 
test.  My  career  had  proceeded 
smoothly  for  many  years;  I  had  a 
lovely  daughter,  and  no  major  wor- 
ries. The  time  spent  in  prayer  was 
primarily  a  time  of  quiet  and  rest, 
giving  thanks  for  the  abundance  in 
my  hfe. 

Then  eight  years  ago  I  sufiFered  a 
severe  attack  of  infectious  hepatitis. 
This  illness  left  me  weakened  in 
mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  in  physi- 
cal health.  Ordinary  worries  and 
fears  were  suddenly  magnified  and 
seemed  insurmountable.  Tortured 
with  self-doubt,  I  felt  I  could  not 
resume  my  career.  My  doctor  had 
no  prescription  to  assuage  these 
fears. 

A  friend  reminded  me  of  a  phrase 
weVe  all  heard,  "Replace  fear  with 
faith."  I  recognized  the  vahdity  of 
the  statement,  but  how  to  begin?  I 
started  with  a  simple  prayer  asking 
for  faith  and  strength.  There  was  no 
miracle — ^my  problems  were  not  im- 
mediately solved.  But  there  was  a 
gradual  awareness  that  I  must  draw 
upon  something  within  myself  to  give 
me  courage.  We  must  make  our  own 
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decisions;  and  so  often  fear  of  mak- 
ing a  mistake  prevents  us  from  mak- 
ing any  decisions  at  all.  Only  God  is 
infallible,  so  why  be  afraid  of  a  hu- 
man error?  Most  mistakes  can  be 
rectified.  I  realized  that  it  was  much 
worse  to  neglect  God-given  gifts.  If 
we  seek  help  from  Him,  we  must 
utilize  to  the  fullest  degree  those  as- 
sets He  gave  us  at  birth.  We  certain- 
ly cannot  expect  help  from  God,  if 
we  have  wantonly  tossed  aside  the 
things  he  has  already  given  us.  So,  I 
began  to  ask  his  help  each  morning 
in  making  plans  for  that  day. 

I  was  determined  to  resume  my 
former  activities.  However,  determi- 
nation and  actual  accomplishment 
are  sometimes  far  apart.  My  final 
test  came  one  day  when  I  decided  I 
was  well  enough  and  should  be  able 
to  drive  my  car  to  the  doctor's  ofiice. 
There  seemed  to  be  too  many  cars 
going  too  fast  and  I  became 
frightened  and  returned  home  after 
going  only  one  block.  Shaken  and 
nervous,  I  almost  despaired  of  ever 
leaving  the  house  again.  My  emo- 
tions and  nerves  were  preventing  my 
body  from  regaining  health. 

One   day  my  daughter,   Patricia, 


came  to  me  and  confided  her  fears 
about  an  examination  at  school  the 
next  day  in  a  subject  which  she 
found  difiicult.  She  was  so  nervous 
that  she  found  it  impossible  to  eat. 
She  maintained  she  couldn't  pos- 
sibly go  to  school  and  face  such  an 
ordeal. 

"Darling,  with  God's  help,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Relax,  spend 
the  time  you  have  now  studying; 
in  your  prayers  ask  for  guidance  and 
you'll  find  that  you  can  do  it,"  I 
said. 

Then  I  realized  that  I  was  asking 
Patricia  to  do  what  I  knew,  but  had 
failed  to  do.  I  had  refused  to  face 
my  problem  and  had  doubted  the 
talent  God  had  given  me. 

Slowly,  in  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed, I  tried  to  cope  with  each  new 
situation  as  it  came  up,  with  the  one 
thought  in  mind  that  I  was  not  alone, 
that  I  did  have  help  from  above. 
This  extra  strength  made  it  possible 
to  resume  my  work  and  personal 
life.  Fear  still  returns  from  time  to 
time;  but  I  know  now  that  a  few 
moments  spent  asking  for  divine 
guidance  will  show  me  the  way  to 
banish  this  fear.  ■  ■ 


WHERE  IS  YOUR  HEART? 

Little  Billy  was  saluting  the  American  flag  but  his  teacher  noticed  him 
putting  his  hand   on  the  seat  of  his  pants. 

"Billy,"  she  asked,  "don't  you  know  where  your  heart  is?" 

"I  thought  I  did,"  answered  Billy,  "whenever  Grandma  comes  over  she 
pats  me  and  says,  God  bless  your  little  heart!'  '^—Capper's  Weekly. 

*  *  * 

It*s  hard  to  get  ahead  if  you  spend  all  your  time  getting  even. — F.  G. 
Kernan. 

Nowadays  apples  are  so  expensive,  you  might  as  well  go  ahead  and  call 
the   doctor. — Gene   Yasenak. 
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Our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank 
thee  for  sending  thy  son  Jesus  Christ 
into  our  world,  and  that  he  comes 
to  us  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  re- 
member that  long  ago  he  came  riding 
into  Jerusalem  not  in  pomp  and 
power  but  in  lowly  humility.  Father, 
help  us  to  open  our  hearts  as  Jeru- 
salem opened  her  gates — and  let  him 
Tide  in.  Yet  those  who  sang  Hosanna 
to  him  that  Palm  Sunday  were  soon 
to  shout,  "Crucify  him."  God,  make 
our  hearts  so  sincere  that  we  truly 
receive  him — that  we  do  not  betray 
him  or  crucify  him.  Grant  that  we 
not  merely  acknowledge  him  with  our 
lips  but  that  we  honor  him  with  our 
hearts.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  lowly  Nazarene,  Amen. 

Almighty  and  Most  Merciful  Fa- 
ther, if  we  know  our  hearts,  we  re- 
ceive thy  son  Jesus  as  our  Savior 
and  Lord.  We  remember  how  he  sat 
down  at  the  communion  table  in 
the  long  ago  and  said:  "Take  eat; 
this  is  my  body.  Drink  this  cup."  We 
are  grateful  that  he  gave  his  body 
and  his  blood  for  us  and  that  by 
giving  himself  he  has  brought  salva- 
tion to  all  mankind.  We  see,  too,  O 
Father  the  great  price  that  was  paid 
for  our  redemption.  He  died  for  our 
sins.  We  are  truly  ashamed  and  we 
repent  of  our  sins.  To  thee,  O  God, 
we  dedicate  ourselves — our  minds, 
our  hearts,  our  wills,  all  that  we  are 
— through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
Amen. 
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Holy  Father,  we  give  thee  thanks 
that  thy  son  Jesus  Christ  bore  our 
sins  as  he  died  upon  the  cross.  He 
was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  He  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  as  a  young  man 
of  thirty-three  it  was  not  easy  to  die. 
We  pray.  Lord,  for  ourselves  and  all 
mankind  for  we  sent  Jesus  to  Calvary 
by  our  sins.  We  beg  thy  forgiveness 
and  we  are  truly  penitent.  If  we 
know  our  hearts,  we  would  give  our- 
selves to  others  as  Jesus  gave  him- 
self for  us.  We  pray  that  the  cross 
shall  be  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may 
die  to  sin  and  sacrifice  our  lives  for 
a  sin-sick  world.  In  the  name  of  the 
crucified  Lord,  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 

Eternal  God,  accept  our  heartfelt 
thanks  that  thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Savior,  has  overcome  death,  has  con- 
quered fear  and  anxiety  and  grief, 
has  turned  darkness  and  despair  into 
light  and  hope,  has  turned  night  into 
day.  On  Good  Friday  Jesus  died  the 
cruel  death  of  the  cross,  but  thank 
God  on  Easter  Sunday  he  arose.  The 
power  of  death  was  shattered;  the 
reign  of  death  was  ended;  tragedy 
was  turned  into  triumph.  Our  faith, 
O  God,  is  in  thee,  that  through  Jesus 
Christ  we,  too,  will  triumph  over 
death,  sin  and  the  grave.  Bring  new- 
ness to  our  lives  now  and  eternal 
life  with  thee  throughout  the  endless 
ages.  We  ask  in  the  name  of  thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  Am,en. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Events  in  1963 

Dr.  Roswell  Barnes  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  suggests  that 
church  members  everywhere  look 
forward  to  these  events  to  take  place 
in  1963:  The  second  session  of  the 
Vatican  Council;  the  World  Faith 
and  Order  Conference  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  July  12-26,  which  brings  to- 
gether five  hundred  of  the  world's 
leading  theologians;  the  WCC  Cen- 
tral Committee  meeting  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Colgate-Rochester  Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  Aug.  26  to 
Sept.  3 — one  hundred  church  lead- 
ers from  all  continents  to  be  pres- 
ent; The  Commission  of  World  Mis- 
sion and  Evangelism  which  will 
convene  in  Mexico  City,  Dec.  8-20. 

Coast  Guard  Reviews  1962 

In  one  of  the  busiest  years  in  its 


172-year  history,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  1962  saved  2,597  persons 
and  answered  35,848  calls  involving 
a  total  property  value  of  1.5  billion 
dollars.  All  this  was  accomphshed 
by  a  force  of  approximately  30,000 
oflBcers  and  men. 

Persecution  in  Russia 

According  to  the  Synod  of  Bishops 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Outside  of  Russia  the  persecution  of 
religion  in  the  USSR  is  getting 
stronger  and  stronger.  An  appeal  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  signed  by 
thousands  of  believers  of  the  Tarn- 
opol  region  decry  the  inhuman 
treatment  that  has  been  in  force 
against  the  famous  Pochayev  Mon- 
astery in  Western  Ukraine.  The  ap- 
peal states  that  the  monastery  has 
been  relieved  of  almost  all  its  mov- 


First  Protestant  Retreat  for  military  personnel  ever  held  in  Vietnam  was 
attended  by  150.  Speaker  was  Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  Thomas  E.  Myers,  Hickam 
AFB,  Hawaii.  Senior  Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  John  Lindvall,  who  sponsored  the 
event,  was  pleased  with  the  reception  of  the  program  of  worship,  discussion, 
recreation  and  sightseeing  by  the  men  who  attended. 
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able  property;  monks  are  taken  for 
rides,  beaten  up  and  dumped  by  the 
roadside;  other  monks  must  appear 
at  the  KGB  offices  where  they  are 
ridiculed,  cursed,  beaten  and  tor- 
tured; several  monks  have  been 
forcibly  deported  so  that  the  number 
of  monks  has  been  reduced  in  1962 
from  140  to  36. 

Greetings  to  the  Pope 

The  Missouri  Baptist  Convention 
has  voted  unanimously  to  send  greet- 
ings to  Pope  John  XXIII  and  to  re- 
quest that  he  use  his  influence  to  end 
discrimination  against  non-Roman 
Catholics  in  countries  such  as  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Colombia,  so  that  "the 
cause  of  religious  Hberty,  so  dear 
to  our  hearts,  may  by  the  grace  of 
God  be  thus  advanced." 

New  Torah  Translation 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  pubHshed  a  new  Torah  transla- 
tion, the  five  books  of  Moses.  The 
Hebrew  nephesh  is  translated  as  "the 
man  himself"  rather  than  his  soul. 


Chaplain  (Capt)  Henry  L.  Spencer  in- 
troduces Pra  Maha  Somboon,  Buddhist 
priest  of  Raikhing  Temple,  Nakorn 
Province,  to  Brig  Gen  Stephen  D.  Mc- 
Ehroy,  Commander  of  the  AF  Com- 
ponent of  TF  116,  Thailand. 


The  new  translation  was  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Masoretic  text  and 
shuns  Elizabethan  th&es  and  thous. 

Best   Weapon   Against   Communism 

A  concerted  world-wide  crusade 
against  hunger  is  the  best  weapon 
against  communism,  says  Dr.  Elfan 
Rees  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  "You  can't  digest  Karl 
Marx  on  a  full  stomach.  ...  If  I 
wanted  to  make  communists,  I 
would  preach  my  gospel  to  the 
hungry."  Dr.  Rees  pointed  out  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world  is  half- 
starved. 

Get  Plenty  of  Exercise 

The  American  Heart  Association 
suggests  that  you  get  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise. Select  a  form  that  is  com- 
patible with  your  age  and  your  phys- 
ical condition.  Choose  the  exercise 
you  like.  Work  out  a  reasonable 
schedule  of  exercise  and  stick  to  it. 
Be  prudent.  Do  more  walking  and 
less  riding.  Walk  to  your  doctor's Jor 
a  physical  checkup.  Finally,  "try 
that  most  difficult  form  of  exercise, 
namely,  pushing  yourself  away  from 
the  table  to  avoid  obesity." 

Church  Membership  Decreases 

In  the  1963  Yearbook  of  American 
Churches  gives  membership  in 
America's  churches  and  synagogues 
in  1961  as  116,109,929  for  all  faiths. 
This  represents  63.4  per  cent  of  the 
population  as  against  63.6  per  cent 
a  year  earlier.  Records  of  church 
membership  show  that  a  decrease 
was  registered  only  once  before,  in 
1870,  when  church  membership  per- 
centages were  recorded  as   18  per 


Capt  Lamar  Phillips,  USMC,  receives 
achievement  certificate  for  completing 
teacher  training  clinic  at  Ellyson  Field, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  from  LCDR  Edwin  S. 
Jones,  CHC,  USN,  senior  chaplain  at 
Naval  Air  Station. 

cent  or  five  per  cent  less  than  the 
high  of  23  ten  years  earlier. 

Aldersgate  Year 

For  Methodists  1963  is  Aldersgate 
Year,  a  time  of  special  emphasis  on 
Christian  experience  and  evangehsm. 
It  is  so  named  to  commemorate  "the 
heart-warming  experience"  of  John 
Wesley,  founder  of  Methodism.  This 
"turning  point  in  Wesley's  life"  took 
place  on  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

Leprosy  "Colonies"  Replaced  by 
Modem  Hospitals 

The  day  of  the  leprosy  "colony" 
with  its  emphasis  upon  custodial 
care  for  the  disabled  and  the  social 
outcast  is  over.  So  says  Dr.  Oliver 
W,  Hasselblad,  president  of  Ameri- 
can Leprosy  Missions.  Hospitals 
with  modern  facilities  are  now  re- 
placing   the    traditional    "colonies." 


Technical  medical  skills  are  being 
added  to  the  traditional  therapy  of 
TLC   (tender  loving  care). 

Young  Scientists  Have  Strong  Belief 
in  God 

Behef  in  God  is  basic  to  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  This  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  350  of  the 
nation  s  outstanding  high  school  sci- 
ence students  who  attended  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Conference  on  the  Atom 
recently.  80  per  cent  of  the  science 
prodigies  who  attended  the  confer- 
ence go  to  church  regularly. 

ROK  Awards 

Two  American  Red  Cross  club- 
mobile  workers — Virginia  C.  Wilson 
and  Karen  Hancock — have  been 
decorated  by  a  Korean  general  for 
"an  outstanding  performance  of 
duties  and  promoting  international 
friendship  between  U.S.  and  Re- 
public of  Korea  personnel  while  serv- 
ing with  the  Seventh  U.S.  Infantry 
Division.  The  two  young  women 
conducted  English  classes  voluntarily 
for  Korean  troops. 

Choirs  to  Sing  in  Finland 

Six  choirs  from  the  United  States, 
Sweden  and  Germany  have  been 
invited  to  sing  at  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation's  Helsinki  Assem- 
bly this  summer.  The  American 
choirs  will  be  from  two  Lutheran 
institutions — Gettysburg  College  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  Suomi  College 
in  Hancock,  Mich. 

What's  happening  in  your  unit? 
Send  us  news  of  religious  activities 
where  you  are. — ^EDITOR. 
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APRIL  is  an  important  month  in  the  Christian  calendar  for  Easter 
comes  this  year— April  14.  April  is  also  Cancer  Control  Month.  Pur- 
pose: "To  raise  funds  to  support  the  American  Cancer  Society's  programs 
of  research,  education  and  service."  April  is  Hkewise  Teaching  Career 
Month.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  National  Education 
Association  wishes  to  encourage  young  people  to  go  mto  this  held,  ^ia- 
tional  Hobby  Month  also  comes  in  April;  emphasis  here  is  on  the  usetui- 
ness  of  hobbies  in  curbing  juvenile  dehquency.  ,      ,       ,        i  r 

Apr.  1-7.  National  Laugh  Week.  Purpose:  "To  salute  the  laugh-makers  ot 

America;  and  encourage  others  to  go  into  this  field."        ^      ,,        ,  , 

Apr.  2-7.  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival.  Purpose:  "To  officiaUy  celebrate 

the  coming  of  Spring  to  the  nation's  capital  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Apr.  3-5.  Annual  Convention,  the  Associated  Church  Press.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Apr.  7.  Pabn  Sunday.  Commemorates  Christ's   last  entry  into  Jerusalem, 

when  his  way  was  covered  with  palms  by  the  multitudes. 
Apr.  7-14.  Green  Candle  of  Hope  Week.  The  aim  of  the  week  is  to  en- 
courage members,  friends,  and  the  general  populace  to  Ught  a  green 
candle  of  hope  in  their  homes  on  Easter  morning  as  a  token  ot  triendsnip 
and  sympathy  for  those  who  cannot  share  our  freedom. 
Apr.  12.  Good  Friday.  The  day  Christ  was  crucified. 
Apr.  13.  Thomas  JefEerson's  birthday.  1743-1826. 

Apr.  14.  EASTER  SUNDAY.  Commemorates  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Apr.  15-23.  American  Comedy  Week.  To  remind  people  of  the  importance 

of  humor  in  their  daily  fives. 
Apr.  16-17.  General  Committee.  Dept.   of  Refigious  Liberty.  Washington, 

D.C.  ^  , 

Apr.  19.  John  Howard  Payne  Memorial  Day.  Celebrates  the  composer  ot 

"Home  Sweet  Home." 

Apr.  20-26.  National  4-H  Conference.  To  promote  4-H  goals. 

Apr.  21.  San  Jacinto  Day.  Commemorates  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  1836,  in 
which  Texas  won  independence  from  Mexico. 

Apr.  21-27.  Free  World  Friendship  Week.  Purpose  "International,  inter- 
racial and  inter-reHgious  understanding  and  cooperation  urged." 

Apr.  21-27.  National  Library  Week.  Make  reading  a  fife-time  habit. 

Apr.  21-28.  National  YWCA  Week.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  YWCA,  the  good 
it  does,  and  to  seek  support  for  its  work. 

Apr.  21-27.  Youth  Temperance  Education  Week. 

Apr.  23.  James  Buchanan's  birthday.  Born  in  1791.  15th  President  of  the 
U.S. 

Apr.    25-30.    General   Assembly,    Presbyterian    Church,    U.S.,    Huntington, 

W.  Va. 
Apr.  27.  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  birthday.  Bom  in  1822.  18th  President  of  the 

U.S. 
Apr.  28.  James  Monroe's  birthday.  Born  1758.  5th  President  of  the  U.S. 
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'yHROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
X  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. The  ideas  found  in  these  articles  may  also  be  of  help  to  lay 
leaders  as  they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  Keep  in  Fighting  Trim    {page  11) 
Bible  Material:  Ephesians  6:10-20 

How  did  the  Devil  tempt  Jesus?  How  does  he  tempt  us?  How 
important  is  church  attendance  in  helping  us  to  "keep  in  fighting 
trim"?  What  are  some  things  you  can  do  to  avoid  temptation? 

2.  Christ  Is  Alive  (page  30) 

Bible  Material:  1  Corinthians  15:1-28 

On  the  basis  of  your  observation,  how  does  belief  in  the  resurrection 
affect  the  way  people  live?  What  does  the  Bible  say  about  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ?  the  resurrection  of  behevers?  How  do  you  explain  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  information  on  the  resurrection  in  the  Old 
Testament?  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  the  author  says  that  "It 
was  nothing  less  than  God  whose  power  entered  that  real  tomb  which 
contained  the  mortal  remains  of  a  really  dead  man  and  who  resur- 
rected that  dead  one"? 

3.  By  Their  Fruits  (page  46) 

Bible  Material:  John  15:1-11;  Matthew  7:16-20 
How  does  a  person  know  he  is  a  Christian?  How  do  other  persons 
know  that  a  man  is  a  Christian?  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  Christian 
life?  What  does  the  author  mean  when  he  says  "Christian  character 
IS  a  growth  and  not  an  achievement"?  In  what  way  does  a  Christian 
best  witness? 

4.  Tensions  Within  Us   (page  53) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  7: 1-25 

How  can  modern  man  learn  to  relax?  What  causes  tensions  within 
us?  How  can  one  overcome  these?  How  does  one  learn  to  understand 
his  tensions?  How  does  the  Christian  faith  help  one  who  is  burdened 
with  tensions?  In  what  way  are  we  citizens  of  two  worlds? 
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The  Student's  Guide  to  Military  Service  by  Michael  Harwood.  Channel  Press,  400 
CcMnmunity  Drive,  Manhasset,  New  York.  1962.  $5.95.  ( Also  available  in  paper- 
back at  $2.95.) 

This  is  a  veritable  bible  of  information  on  the  mihtary  services  prepared  for 
the  young  person  who  faces  his  military  obligation.  Why  the  draft,  does  your 
education  come  first,  which  service  to  choose,  how  about  enHstment,  what  are 
the  reserve  programs,  the  officer  training  programs,  pilot  training  and  the  like. 
TTie  subtitle  says  "1963  Edition,"  so  apparently  the  publishers  plan  to  revise  this 
book  yearly.  This  will  be  a  good  thing  since  the  material  gets  out  of  date  quickly. 

14  Africans  Vs.  One  American  by  Frederic  Fox.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  11,  N.Y.  1963.  $3.95. 

A  thin,  white  American  came  into  our  offices  one  day  to  visit  and  was  very 
apologetic  that  he  had  not  known  about  The  General  Commission  on  Chaplains 
and  Armed  Forces  Personnel  and  our  building  here  at  122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington  2,  D.C.  "Yes,  I  should  know.  There  must  be  such  a  group."  A  short 
time  thereafter  this  book  came  into  our  hands.  It  is  by  that  "thin,  white  American" 
who  paid  us  a  visit.  He  Hves  right  near  us  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  We  highly  recom- 
mend this  delightful  book.  It  recounts  the  author's  experience  as  a  teacher  at  the 
Writing  Center,  Kitwe,  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  fourteen  Africans  are  his  pupils 
and,  as  we  read  their  brief  autobiographies,  we  discover  how  they  feel  about 
Americans — and  life  in  general.  This  is  a  picture  of  Africa — not  in  technical  lan- 
guage— but  in  simple  personaHty  sketches.  Readers  of  this  book  v^dll  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  people  of  Africa  and  the  problems  tliey  face. 

They  Were  There  .  .  .  When  They  Crucified  My  Lord  by  Lester  Heins.  Augsburg 
Pubhshing  House,  426  S.  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  1963.  $1.75. 
The  chapters  of  this  book  are  presented  in  the  form  of  letters  written  to  some 
of  the  personalities  mentioned  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  sufferings,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ:  e.g.  Nicodemus,  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  Malchus,  who 
cut  off  the  right  ear  of  the  high  priest's  slave,  the  carpenter  who  made  Jesus' 
cross  and  the  Hke.  A  different  book. 

The  Seven  Words  by  John  A.  Holt.  Baker  Book  House.  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich. 
1961.  $1.50. 
Messages  based  on  the  seven  words  of  Jesus  from  the  cross. 

Bible  Guides.  Edited  by  Wm.  Barclay  and  F.  F.  Bruce.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville 
2,  Tenn.  $1.00. 

A  series  of  twenty-two  guides  to  Bible  study  are  being  prepared  by  various 
writers  and  produced  by  Abingdon.  Write  to  publishers  for  the  list. 
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Tract  Racks  in  Barracks 

I  hope  to  increase  my  order  for  THE  LINK  in  another  month  as  T  am  getting 
tract  racks  put  up  in  all  the  barracks  and  they  will  go  much  faster. 
— LCDR  Richard  R.  Smith,  CHC,  USN,  U.  S.  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Kings- 

ville,  Texas 

Subscriptions  for  Others 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $5.00  for  two  subscriptions  to  THE  LINK  for  the  fol- 
lowing persons  (names  follow).  We  receive  our  monthly  copy  of  THE  LINK  at 
the  base  chapel  and  enjoy  the  magazines  so  much  that  I  am  sure  the  people  we 
are  sending  them  to  will  be  well  pleased. 

— ^Jean  Svendsen,  Jr.,  34  Bayou  Woods  Drive,  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

Retire  with  THE  LINK 

I  have  just  retired  and  find  that  we  miss  having  THE  LINK  in  our  home. 
We  enjoyed  your  magazine  so  much  that  we  want  a  subscription  mailed  to  the 
address  below. 

— Walter  C.  Bauder,  182-8  Moore  Drive,  Alumni  Village,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Saw  THE  LINK  in  Her  Parents'  Home 

I  have  seen  THE  LINK  in  my  parents'  home  and  think  it  is  excellent.  Please 
find  enclosed  check  for  a  year's  subscription. 

—Mrs.  J.  O.  Erstad,  417  N.  Olive,  Madison,  S.  D. 

For  Protestant  Personnel  Aboard  USS  Raleigh 

In  order  to  provide  reading  for  tlie  Protestant  personnel    aboard   our  ship,   I 
want  to  enter  a  one  year's  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  I  know  of  no  finer  Protes- 
tant magazine  for  armed  forces  personnel. 
— LTJG  Robert   R.   Cunningham,  CHC,   USNR,   USS   Raleigh,   Care   Fleet   Post 

Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wants  THE  LINK  for  Her  Husband 

We  would  Uke  very  much  to  subscribe  to  THE  LINK.  My  husband  got  a  copy 
a  few  years  ago  long  before  he  became  a  Christian.  But  he  has  always  enjoyed 
the  magazine,  so  I  would  Uke  to  subscribe  for  him. 

—Jane  E.  Klippel,  377-14th  St.,  S.  Mesa,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

Grateful  for  January  Issue 

I  just  completed  the  January  issue  of  THE  LINK.  I  think  you  deserve  a  word 
of  praise.  It  was  great.  I  am  thankful  for  such  a  magazine. — P.F.C.  Daniel  Hetrick. 


"You  looked  just  as  grouchy  this  morn- 
ing, so  don't  blame  everything  on  a 
hard  day  at  the  ofl&ce." 


While  in  India,  a  skeptical  GI, 
after  numerous  inquiries,  found  a 
Hindu  fakir  who  agreed  to  perform 
the  famous  East  India  rope  trick.  He 
accompanied  the  fakir  and  a  small 
native  boy  to  a  clearing.  The  fakir 
tossed  a  long  rope  into  the  air  where 
it  remained  rigid  and  suspended. 

The  native  boy  climbed  the  rope 
and  when  he  reached  the  top  he 
completely  vanished,  and  the  rope 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"What  did  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
the  beaming  Hindu. 

"You  can't  fool  me  with  anything 


that  simple,"  replied  the  GI,  "the 
kid  had  glue  on  his  hands." — Jack 
Herbert. 

A  kind  old  gentleman,  seeing  a 
small  boy  who  was  carrying  a  lot 
of  newspapers  under  his  arm,  said: 
"Don't  all  those  papers  make  you 
tired,  my  boy?" 

"Naw,"  repHed  the  lad,  "I  don't 
read  'em."— Uplift. 

A  farmer  called  to  a  neighbor's 
farm  hand  who  was  passing  by: 
"Bill,  I  hear  your  boss  has  been  sick 
with  a  fever.  How's  his  temperature 
today?" 

The  farm  hand  thought  for  a 
moment,  then  decided  not  to  take  a 
chance.  "Taint  really  fittin*  fer  me 
to  say,"  he  repHed.  "The  old  man 
died  last  night." — Reveille,  London. 

A  little  boy  decked  out  in  a  space 
helmet  cornered  his  dad  and  an- 
nounced: "Put  'er  thar,  you  ornery 
old  horned  toad,  or  I'll  plug  you  with 
my  six-shooter." 

"Wait  a  minute,  son,"  protested 
the  father,  "you're  talking  Western, 
not  space." 

"I,"  retorted  the  son  disdainfully, 
"hail  from  West  Mars." — American 
Mercury. 

Someone  is  spreading  a  story 
about  a  Texas  millionaire  who  had 
so  much  money  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  So  he  microfilmed  it. — 
Wellman  Magazine. 

When  a  kid  misbehaved  fifty  years 
ago  to  get  attention,  he  really  got 
it.— Gn't 
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